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The Liberty National Bank 


of New York 
120 Broadway 


CAPITAL ot - « $5,000,000 
SURPLUS me 9,000,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS : 3,000,000 


TOTAL RESOURCES MORE THAN $145,000,000 


ANUFACTURERS, merchants and exporters 
Mire invited to avail themselves of the 
facilities of our foreign department. We have 
correspondents in the important trade centers 
the world over, with exceptional facilities for 
Scandinavian business. 


Under the general title ‘Present Day Scandi- 
navia’, we publish each month bulletins fur- 
nishing authoritative and interesting informa- 
tion concerning the Scandinavian countries. 
We shall be glad to send this publication, 


without charge, to those interested. 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


In any Export Emergency 


Whether the grounds for refusal are justified or 
not, your export shipment needs special safeguards 
when your documentary draft on a foreign buyer 
is dishonored. It is in just such emergencies that 
the service departments of the Irving’s Foreign 
Division demonstrates their capacity and initiative. 


Not only is the refusal reported to you at once, 
but immediate provision for clearing, warehous- 
ing and insuring the merchandise is made through 
the Irving’s local correspondent. Then the 
Foreign Division, consulting with you and acting 
under instructions, arranges for sale of the goods 
or for their disposal in some other approved way. 


A collection anywhere over-seas is expedited by 
direct transmission of the draft and its accom- 
panying documents to a carefully selected corre- 
spondent bank on the spot, familiar with local 
conditions and able to protect your interests at 
every stage of the transactions. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AmERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK Boston 


SCANDINAVIA 


For over a half a century we have maintained close 
banking affiliations with all parts of Scandinavia. We 
offer our facilities and familiarity with business meth- 
ods and conditions there to those engaged in trade 
with Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury 


Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. 


123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$37,500,000 


Deposits 


$181,500,000 


Resources 


$264,000,000 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-ScanpInavian Revizw 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


“y ———____— 


INVEST IN 


City of Copenhagen 
4% Loan of 1901 


Interest and Principal Payable in U. S. Dollars at a 
Fixed Rate of Exchange 


Ask for Circular SR-102 


Your Inquiry Is Also Invited On 
BRITISH FRENCH BELGIAN GERMAN 
and other European Bonds 


HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street, New York 
Telephone John 6214 


Invest in Swedish Bonds 


You may get higher interest NOW from bonds of 
other countries but you cannot get better security. 


“To those who believe more in conservatism and absolute safety 
than in possible larger returns, the 6% Mortgage Bonds of the 


STOCKHOLMS INTECKNINGS GARANTI AKTIEBOLAG 


offer an attractive investment that is as sound as Sweden herself. 
They also provide an opportunity of making handsome profits 
through exchange, with safety while do so. The bank has a 
paid-in capital and cash surplus of about Kr. 32.000.000 and is of 
the most substantial national standing. The bonds are secured by 
amply insured real estate in the City of Stockholm and do not 
exceed 70% of thetaxable 4 ~ value of the properties. 


iS ‘at 
Write TODAY for full details. (sig. Sat 
No Atentien. A card 3 
oO. 


AMERICAN KREUGER AND TOLL CORPORATION 
522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Vanderbilt 8176 


“When answéring advertisements, please mention Taz AmertcaN-ScanDINAvVIAN RevIEW 





BANKING. DEPARTMENT 


A. B. LEACH & CO., Inc. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 62 Cedar Street 
New York 


NEW YORK 

BALTIMORE April, 1921 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 

MINNEAPOLIS 
MILWAUKEE 


Dear Sir: 


You had a go0d oppee seer ty to make money when the Scandinavian Kroner 
were away down. hope you took advantage of it. There was a period 
around the first of the year when you could have bought Scandinavian 
Internal Government Bonds at 


Half Price! 


Now you can make only about 25% on your money, figuring the Reewible rise | 
‘in exchange to normal. 


However, you have another opportunity, even still greater, if you invest 
now in FRENCH GOVERNMENT Bonds. 


$500 


will at present procure 10,000 ‘an REPUBLIC OF FRANCE GOVERNMENT 
Bonds (price subject to change with the daily foreign exchange fluctua- 
aaa poe with franc exchange at normal and the bonds selling at par, 
Ww e@ wor 


$1,930. 


In other words, you have a chance to about double your money when the 
franc exchange goes only HALF WAY BACK TO NORMAL, and in the interim receive 
avery good interest return on your investment. 


If you care to have me explain this suggestion in full detail, please 
drop me a line. 


Hoping to hear from you, I am 
Yours truly, 


NIELS FRODE HOLCH, 
c/o A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Messrs. A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
Attention Niels Frode Holch, 62 Cedar Street, New York 


Dear Sirs: 


Please send me full details regarding the REPUBLIC OF FRANCE GOVERN- 
MENT Bonds mentioned in the American-Scandinavian Review. 


Yours very truly, - 


Fill in name and address 
and mail to above address. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AMmERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
BY HAUGAN & LINDGREN 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 ae (Earned) $3,500,000 


Checking—Saving 
Real Estate Loan ete Trust in 


Our Foreign Department 
maintains connections with the leading banks throughout Europe, and has particu- 
“lasiy aloce relations with the lnrgtot nenslal Inedeations be in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark 
Your Business Invited 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

—— Sian eee Meiers 


Oscar H. Haugan Charles Piez 
Vice-President President Link Belt Co. 


A. Lanquist Marvin B. Pool 
President Lanquist & Illsley Co. Manager Butler Brothers 
T. A. Siqueland, Manager of Foreign Department 


J. P. BENKARD & COMPANY 


61 Broadway, NEW YORK 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold for Cash or 


on Conservative Margin 
PETER ROSENSTROM, Representative Telephone Bowling Green 7320 


T. LANGLAND THOMPSON 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law 


ADMIRALTY, CORPORATIONS, AND 
GENERAL MERCANTILE PRACTICE 


27 WILLIAM STREET Telephone, Broad 2313 NEW YORK CITY 


When answering advertisements, please mention Taz American-ScanpiInavian Revizw 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


FOREIGN CREDIT CORPORATION 


Acceptors and International Bankers 
30 PINE STREET NEW YORK 


[Under Supervision of Federal Reserve Board] 


BALANCE SHEET December 31, 1920 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 969,579.36 
Eligible Acceptances of other Banks 2,910,248.20 
Demand Loans, Secured 1,685,000.00 $ 5,564,827.56 


Notes Receivable Arising from Exports 12,814,118.02 
Accrued Interest and Sundry Debits 282,447.79 
Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit and Acceptances 8,062,178.29 

$26,723,571.66 


LIABILITIES 
Capital $5,000,000.00 
Surplus 1,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 629,736.91 $ 6,629,736.91 
Accrued Interest Payable, Reserves for Taxes, etc. 420,299.13 
Anticipations a/c Acceptances 302,312.87 
Obligations to War Finance Corporation 11,309,044.46 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 8,062,178.29 


$26,723,571.66 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz Amertcan-ScaANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Centralbanken for Norge 


_ Christiania 
Founded by Fifty Norwegian and Foreign Banks 


Capital and Funds, Kr. 69,000,000.00 


Is exceptionally well equipped for offering the best facilities 
for execution of banking business all over 


Norway 


Please Inquire for Terms 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Centralbank, Christiania’”’ 


Banco Escandinavo-Brazileiro S.A. 


(THE SCANDINAVIAN-BRAZILIAN BANK, Ltd.) 
Rio de Janeiro Rua da Alfandega 32 


Capital Fully Paid Up - - - - 5,000,000 Kroner 


Bank founded in Brazil by a syndicate of 32 Norwegian 
Banks with a Capital and Surplus of 


659,100,000 Kroner 


General Banking Business with special facilities offered 
for financial operations in the Scandinavian Countries 
and Brazil 


CODES USED— 
A. B.C. 4th and Sth. Al. Lieber’s. Bentley’s. 
Western Union. Imperial Comb (Broomhall’s) 
Peterson’s Int. Bkg (Pibco). Ribeiro. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-ScaNnpDINAVIAN Revizw 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


HANDELSBANKEN 


HEAD OFFICE: STOCKHOLM 
TEL. ADDR.: HANDELSBANK 


PAYMENTS, COLLECTIONS, 
DOCUMENTARY CREDITS, 
TRAVELLERS’ LETTERS OF 
CREDIT, ETC. 
CAPITAL & RESERVES 
KR. 180,000,000: — 


Colored map, with complete list of branch organizatign, sent on request. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz American-ScaNDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


AKTIEBOLAGET 


GOTEBORGS BANK 


GOTHENBURG 


Branches: 


ALINGSAS 
BENGTSFORS 
BERGSHAMRA 
BJORKETORP 
BRUZAHOLM 
BACKEFORS 
DALS-HSGEN 
FALERUM 
FALKENBERG 
FIGEHOLM 
FISKEBACKSKIL 
FJALLBACKA 
GAMLEBY 
GISLAVED 
GREBBESTAD 
GULLRINGEN 
HALLINGEBERG 


HALSINGBORG 
EKARLSTAD 
KARLSTORP 
KINNA 
KRAKSHULT 
KUNGSBACKA 
LAHOLM 
LANDERYD 
LAXA 
LENHOFDA 


Established in 1848 


TOTAL ASSETS ABOUT 
Kronor 500,000,000 


THROUGH OUR MANY 
BRANCHES IN SWEDEN AND 
CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER 
THE SCANDINAVIAN COUN- 
TRIES WE ARE ABLE TO 
OFFER EVERY ACCOMMODA- 
TION POSSIBLE FOR BANK- 
ING TRANSACTIONS IN SWE- 
DEN, NORWAY & DENMARK 


Best rates of interest on 
deposits and current accounts 


Telegr. address: GOTABANK 


STOCKHOLM 


Branches: 
LSNNEBERGA 
MARIANNELUND 
MARSTRAND 
MUSTADFORS 
NORRTELJE 
NASSIJO 


SKEDSHULT 
SKENE 


SMALANDS- 
STENAR 


SM6GEN 
STENUNGSUND 
STORSIS 
STROMSTAD 
SVANESUND 
SODERTELJE 
TINGSRYD 
TORUP 
TYLLINGE 
TOCKSFORS 
UDDEVALLA 
ULLARED 
VALDEMARSVIK 
VARBERG 
VEINGE 
VIMMERBY 
VRAKA 
VADDS 
VASTERVIK 
VASTERAS 
ALFSERED 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN RevIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Established in 1864 


Skandinaviska — 
Kreditaktiebolaget 


GOTEBORG STOCKHOLM MALMO 


Branches 
in All Parts of Sweden 


Paid-up Capital and Reserves, Kr. 182,000,000 


Banking business of every description 
transacted. The Bank affords every 
facility for transactions between 
Scandinavia and the United States. 


Telegraphic Address: “KREDITBOLAGET” 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AmMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN ‘REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


STOCKHOLMS 
* ENSKILDA BANK 


STOCKHOLM 


ESTABLISHED 1856 UNLIMITED LIABILITY 


TOTAL RESOURCES ABOUT 500,000,000 KRONOR 


GENERAL BANKING 
‘CREDIT DEPARTMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


INDIVIDUAL TRUST CORPORATION TRUST 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE ER 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


- 


Den Danske Landmandsbank 


Hypothek-og Vekselbank 


Paid up Capital: 3 eae : Reserves: 
100 Million Kroner. QeVitoreee 45 Million Kroner. 


COPENHAGEN 


Telegraphic Address: Landmandsbank. 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES: 


Aabenraa Fejo Langeskov Skagen 
Aalborg Fredericia Maribo Skive 
Bagsvard Grenaa Nakskov Slangerup 
Bandholm Haderslev Nordby : Sénderborg 
Bramminge Holbak Nyborg Sonderho 
Durop Hurup Nykjobing F. Stubbekjobing 
Elsinore Horsholm Nykjobing S. Thisted 
Esbjerg Kaliundborg Nysted Télldse 
Eskildstrup Kolding Roslev Toénder 
Faaborg Kolind Rodby Vejle 
Farum Korsor Saxkjobing Vestervig 


THE BANK TRANSACTS EVERY KIND OF LEGITIMATE 
BANKING BUSINESS 


DIRECTORS: 
C. HARHOFF 


When answering advertisements, please mention. THs AmeErican-ScaANDINAVIAK Revizw 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Central Union Trust Company 
of New York 


80 BROADWAY 


OTHER OFFICES 


42nd Street, corner Madison Avenue 
786 Fifth Avenue, corner 60th Street 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits 
Total Resources 
(June 30th, 1920) 


Conducts a General Commercial Banking Business 
Handles Foreign Transactions 
Acts in Every Fiduciary Capacity 


DIRECTORS 


WALTER P. BLISS CHARLES LANIER 

JAMES C. BRADY C. EVERIT MACY 

JAMES BROWN WILLIAM H. NICHOLS, JR. 
GEORGE W. DAVISON DUDLEY OLCOTT, II. 
JOHNSTON deFOREST ~ W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
RICHARD DELAFIELD FREDERICK STRAUSS | 
CLARENCE DILLON EDWIN THORNE 

HENRY EVANS CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
MILTON FERGUSON J. Y. G. WALKER 
FREDERIC de P. FOSTER FRANCIS M. WELD 
ADRIAN ISELIN M. ORME WILSON 

JAMES N. JARVIE WILLIAM WOODWARD 
AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY 


Central Union Safe Deposit Company 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


When answering advertisements. please mention Tae Amertcan-Scanpinavian Review 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Empire Crust Company 


MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
Equitable Building 580 Fifth Avenue 


120 Broadway corner 47th Street 
New York co New York 
- 
LONDON OFFICE 
41 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 


RESOURCES SEPTEMBER 30, 1920, OVER $56,000,000 


[HE Fifth Avenue office of this company, corner of 

47th Street, is accessibly situated and has complete 
banking facilities to offer to any one desiring the serv- 
ices of an uptown banking institution. 


Its “Personal Banking Service” strongly appeals to 
the individual as well as to the firm or corporation. 


Interest may be arranged for upon accounts subject 
to check. Certificates of Deposit, maturing at a date to 
suit the needs of the depositor, issued at favorable rates 
of interest. 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM O. ALLISON AUGUST HECKSCHER 
JULES S. BACHE WILLIAM C. HEPPENHEIMER 
LE ROY W. BALDWIN ROBERT E. JENNINGS 
WILLIAM A. BARBER MINOR C. KEITH 

C. VANDERBILT BARTON PERCY R. PYNE, 2nd 

F. DONALDSON BROWN H. P. ROBBINS 
WILLIAM A. BRADFORD CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
PHILIP DE RONDE ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
COLEMAN DU PONT THOMAS F. SMITH 
WILLIAM H. ENGLISH HENRY P. TALMADGE 
HENRY S. FLEMING CHARLES H. ZEHNDER 


Empire Safe Deposit Company 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AmERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 
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The National City Bank 


OF NEW YORK 
Established 1812 


MOM OOOO OOOO 
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CaPITAL, SURPLUS, AND UNDIVIDED Prorits 
OvER $100,000,000 
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DIRECTORS 


Pair A.S.Franxiuxs Gerretse H. Miurtixen Percy A. Rockersruge 

Jouwn A. Garver Epcar PALMER Wiriiam Rockers.ier 

Josern P. Grace James H. Post Jamas A. Stittmax 

Roseat S. Lovett Wittiam Coorgr Procrzrz Earc P. Swenson 

Cyrus H. McCormick M. Taytor Pru Henry A. C. Tayror 
Horace S. WiLKinson 
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Branches of THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ARGENTINA CHILE PERU SPAIN 


Rugnos Arnes Sart1aco Lima Barcelona 
Rosario VALPARAISO Maparip 


BELGIUM COLOMBIA PORTO RICO TRINIDAD 


ANTWERP BaRRaNQUILLA Ponce Port or Srarn 
Brusse.s Bocora San Juan 
Mepetiin 


BRAZIL CUBA -, URUGUAY 
Bawa Brancues at Monrsvipge 
Pgerwamsuco Havana anv 22 c 
Porto ALzcro ormuzn Cusan Cities 
Rro pg Janwzrno ENGLAND SOUTH AFRICA VENEZUELA 
Saxtos Lannea Carz Town Caracas 


ITALY ® Temporerily Closed 
Seiee Temporarily 
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FINANCIAL 241 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Tue Ensxmpa 

Stockholms Enskilda Bank, founded 1856 by 
A. O. Wallenberg, which year after year has had 
an unusual progress, shows for the year 1920 a 
capital of 80 million kronor. The last dividend 
published, for 1919, was 15%. The General Man- 
ager, Mr. Marcus Wallenberg, resigned last year 
and as his successor has been appointed Director 
J. Nachmanson. Mr. K. A. Wallenberg is still 
Chairman of the Board of Directors and Mr. Mar- 
cus Wallenberg has been elected Vice-Chairman. 
In contrast with other leading banks in Sweden, 
the Stockholms Enskilda Bank has offices still only 
in the capital and its nearest surroundings, but this 
circumstance has in no wise reduced the great 
influence of the bank. 


Swepisph View on Money Markets 

According to Professor Gustav Cassel, whose 
opinion on the money situation in Sweden is given 
in the Liberty National Bank’s Present Day Scan- 
dinavia, a return to normal rates of interest on 
capital for essential commercial and industrial 
activities need not be expected for perhaps five 
years to come. Even the present rates, says this 
financial expert, are not sufficiently high to bring 
about the necessary reduction of the demand for 
capital. He adds that the situation is aggravated 
by the recent development of taxation through 
which the essential burden of taxes has been laid 
on the larger incomes, especially on those of the 
companies. 


ScaNDINAVIAN-ARGENTINE Banx Beorns Business 

The Scandinavian-Argentine Bank, which has 
begun business in Buenos Aires, is the outcome of 
the fusion of capital between 32 Norwegian banks, 
and the foundation was laid somewhat over a year 
ago when the banks sent Waldemar Kallevig to 
Argentina to organize the institution. The capital 
is 10,000,000 pesos. Leading Scandinavian business 
men in Argentina have also subscribed to the 
stock. 


Invinc Nationa Bank Annvat Report 

An outstanding feature of the annual report 
of the Irving National Bank is the statement that 
the increase of capital, surplus, and profits to a 
new total exceeding $23,000,000 has been matched 
by growth of deposits to more than $230,000,000. 
During the year 1920 the total amount of business 
cleared through the bank was more than thirty- 
three billions of dollars. Lewis E. Pierson, chair- 
man of the board of directors, expresses the opin- 
ion that the country, with adequate aid to hold 
and develop foreign outlets for surplus produc- 
tion, can look forward to a renewal of business 
and a revival of national prosperity. 


FerrocHroMe DEVELOPMENT 

The Norwegian Electrothermic Company at 
Tysse has for some time been conducting experi- 
ments in the making of non-rusting steel. It has 
been demonstrated that steel with a high per- 
centage of ferrochrome but low in coal does not 
rust and is not affected by most acids, thus obvi- 
ating the necessity of paint or enamel on this metal 
when exposed to air and water. This ferrochrome 


with a low percentage of coal has heretofore been 
too costly a production to be turned out in any 
but small quantities. An economical process, long 
a desideratum, has now been perfected, the low 
cost of electricity in Norway being an important 
factor. The world demand for this steel is unlim- 
ited and orders for it are pouring in. At present 
the company plans only to produce the new alloy, 
but later the plant will be enlarged to manufacture 
the steel as well. 


SwepisH Returns Exceep Buncet Estimates 

Returns on several important items of Swedish 
state revenues for 1920 will be far in excess of 
budget estimates. For instance, customs receipt 
for November were approximately 10,000,000 kro- 
nor and import duties for the year were nearly 
150,000,000 kronor or about 80,000,000 kronor more 
than the budget anticipated. The sugar tax, ex- 
pected to yield about 16,000,000 kronor, reached 
no less than 28,000,000 kronor. 


SwepisH TELEPHONES For PoLaNnpD 

Swedish telephone is to be in operation through- 
out the whole Poland, according to the new license 
granted the Cedergren Telephone Company of 
Warsaw, which for many years had monopoly- 
license in that city. The new license, however, 
granted for 20 years, is of a very wide reach, 
covering among others the important cities of in- 
dustry, Lodz and Lemberg. Formally the license 
is taken over by a Polish company, in which, how- 
ever, the greater part of the stock is in the hands 
of the Swedish Company and the Polish State. 


Norwecian GoveRNMENT Bupcet AppRoveD 
By SrorTinG 

The Norwegian Storting has approved the Gov- 
ernment budget for the period 1920-21 which closes 
June 80, 1921. The budget shows a total expen- 
diture of 772,889,000 kroner. The ordinary expen- 
ditures amount to 511,600,000 kroner and the 
extraordinary expenditures to 261,289,000 kroner. 


Tue Cost or Livine 

Statistics for January show that the cost of liv- 
ing in Norway is now 267 percent of what it was in 
August, 1914, against 299 percent in December. 
The highest point was touched in July, 1920, when 
it was 366 percent of pre-war prices. The main 
factor in the decrease is the lower price of coal, 
although the food staples are also moving down- 
ward, even if more slowly. A result of the decrease 
in prices is an enormous increase of unemployment 
through the closing of more and more factories. A 
survey of labor conditions shows 657 unemployed 
for every 100 places to be filled. 


DanisH Reserves INCREASE 

Brown Brothers & Co. have received a cable from 
their correspondent Den Danske Landmandsbank, 
Copenhagen, an announcement to the effect that 
this institution has declared a dividend of 12 per- 
cent for 1920, or the same as in the previous four 
years, and has increased extraordinary reserves by 
5,000,000 kroner, so that these reserves now total 
50,000,000 kroner. Den Danske Landmandsbank 
has a paid-up capital of 100,000,000 kroner. 
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NORDISK | 
BANKINSTITUT 


A/S 


Paid Up Capital—8 Million Kroner | 


BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 


AMERICAN BUSINESS OUR SPECIALTY 


Correspondents in New York: 





The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
National City Bank of New York 
Central Union Trust Company 
Seaboard National Bank 
American Express Company 


oe 
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The Olympic Games 
By Guioxar WELL 


The call for the seventh Olympic Games, to be held in Antwerp, 
did not meet with completely enthusiastic response from all countries 
prominent in athletics. The time allowed for preparation for so im- 
portant a sporting event seemed all too short; and the nations that had 
been so lately at war were not ready for the quieter rivalry of the games. 
However, once it was decided to hold the contests,—very largely as a 
tribute to the Belgians,—no country was found unwilling to do its best 
to secure adequate representation. 

In the Scandinavian countries, proper representation was seen to 
be desirable for more than sporting reasons. National pride demanded 
that their teams should rank well among those of the larger nations. 
Sweden, especially, felt that she must defend her position won in 1912. 
From the Government and from private sources, a fund was subscribed 
which would permit sending a delegation to Antwerp that would give 
Sweden fair representation. It must be remembered also that in pre- 
paring for the games, the Belgians would have reason to profit by the 
experience of Swedes in 1912. In fact, the Belgian Committee con- 
stantly conferred with the Swedish managers and the Stockholm games 
served as a model for those at Antwerp. 


The North rules in winter sports 


It was to be expected that those who came from the North would 
be conspicuous in the ice contests, which, coming in April, were the 
first of the games. Here the Swedes won their first victory when Gillis 
Grafstrém,—Swedish, Scandinavian, and world champion,—took the 
gold medal in the fancy skating contest for men. Second place went to 
the Norwegian, Andreas Krogh; and another Norwegian, Martin 
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Stixrud, came third. Ulrich Salchow, ten times the world champion, 
had to be content with fourth place now; but when his forty-odd years 
are considered, and it is remembered that he had appeared in no contest 
for several years, his performance must be regarded as one that few 
could equal. Among the women, the first place in fancy skating was 
plainly for one of two Swedish contestants, Mrs. Magda Maurroy- 
Julin and Miss Svea Norén,—and the former came out victorious. 
Great as the competition was and in spite of Miss Weld, the American, 
who showed remarkable grace in execution, the Swedish women were 
without peer. In the competition for couples, there was another 
triumph for Northern skaters. Mr. and Mrs. Jakobsson of Helsing- 
fors had no real rivals except the Norwegians, Mr. and Mrs. Bryn. 
Although hockey is not a major sport in the Northern countries, 
Sweden sent a team, relying upon the ability of the players as all 
around athletes and upon the training they had received in the national 
game of “bandy.” But in this game the Canadians and Americans 
easily outplayed all European teams. The Czecho-Slovakian team 


took third place. 
Swedes and Norwegians sail to easy victories 


From the sailing matches, the Swedes and Norwegians took home 
with them prizes that were among the easiest they had ever won. The 
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Swedish boats sailed without contestants, and the Norwegian boats 
won five gold medals as they covered the courses all alone. 






















America vs. Sweden in shooting: surprises in cycling 


In competition with fifteen other nations, the Scandinavians strove 
principally with America for first honors in shooting. While the 
Americans excelled in clay-bird shooting, the Norwegians were 
superior when the targets were running deer. His phenomenal sure- 
ness won Lilloc Olsen applause in both single and double shooting. In 
the match with army rifles, first and second prizes went to K. Johansson 
and Mauritz Eriksson. 

With the bicycle races, the events at the stadium began in earnest. 
In the road run, where the competition was strong, Scandinavia had 
entered its best men. The fastest cyclists of the continent were in this 
run, and, as in 1912, South America had sent its phenomenon, Kalten- 
brunn. When Kaltenbrunn passed all his rivals, it was believed that 
he had won; but when the calculations 
were adjusted, it was found that 
Harry Stenquist of Sweden had 
beaten the South African by more 
than a minute and had carried off the 
gold medal. 






















Field and track events 


The formal opening of the 
Olympic Games took place in the 
stadium on August 14th, in the pres- 
ence of Belgium’s royal family. The 
spectators were well impressed by the 
Scandinavian groups when the ath- 
letes passed in review. 

In the field events, the Scan- 
dinavians did not win as many prizes 
as they had expected, but still they 
did make a fair showing. William , ti 

2 . Sicrrip Epstrom, or SWEDEN, WHOSE EX- 
Petterson won the broad Jump at 715 perrence AND QUIET PRESENCE AS CHAIR- 
centimetres, a rather poor perform- “4 oF tHe DrmmwaviowaL Jur at 
ance for him, chargeable, perhaps, to ~~ tweex srorrameN 
the condition of the track. Carl 
Johnson, an American, was second, and the third place was won by 
Erik Abrahamson, a Swede. Other victors in field sports were 
Helge Lovland, who won first prize in the Decathlon, Bertil Olsson, 
and the American, Hamilton. 
The Finns broke the record in javelin throwing, with Myyra mak- 
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FINNISH WINNERS IN JAVELIN THROWING: LeEFr TO RIGHT, P. JOHANSSON, 
Saaristo, PELTONEN, Myyra 


ing a throw of 65 metres, 78 centimetres. Three other Finns, Peltonen, 
P. Johansson, and Saaristo, claimed honors in the order named; while 
in fifth place was an Esthonian, Klumberg, the first of his country to 
take part in an international contest since it gained its independence. 

In the discus throw, the Finns further proved their prowess, Nik- 
lander winning over the old Olympic champion, Armas Taipale. Again 
in the shot put, Finland was victor when Poérhola made 14.81 metres, 
while the veteran Niklander took second place with only half a cen- 
timetre between himself and the American Liversedge. In throwing 
the 56-pound weight, the Americans, MacDonald and Pat Ryan, took 
chief honors, while Carl Lind, the powerful police officer from Karl- 
stad, was third. Malcolm Svensson, Sweden, gained fourth place, and 
the Finn, Petterson, fifth. In the hammer throw, Pat Ryan again 
was first, with Lind second and Ewensson in fourth place. 

In the track events, two won special prominence,—Hannes Koleh- 
mainen, “the smiling Finn,” and Paavo Nurmi, “the stern Finn,” the 
latter never letting a laugh escape his lips. Kolehmainen caused one 
of the real sensations of the Olympic games when he won the Marathon, 
and it was because of long experience and superior judgment that he 
did so. Eight years before he won at Stockholm three of the chief 
races, and subsequently he contested repeatedly in America. It had 
been said that his career was near its close, and he now came back and 
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won the most strenuous of all runs. His was a performance without 
equal. Loosman, the Esthonian, came in second. It was a sight to 
arouse the spectators to the utmost to see Kolehmainen laughing and 
fresh as ever, with laurel and the Finnish flag entwined around his 
body. 

The contest between Nurmi and the Frenchman Guillemot had in 

it a touch of the dramatic. As will be remembered, the similar contests 
at Stockholm was one of the most sensational of the races,—between 
Bouin and Kolehmainen, the latter winning by a hair’s breadth. Bouin, 
the idol of France, was killed in the war. Bouin’s spirit must have 
hovered over his compatriot at Antwerp, for after a desperate struggle 
with his adversary, Guillemot won. In the 10,000 metre run, however, 
Nurmi succeeded in getting his revenge in beating Guillemot by 15 
metres. : 
In the hop, step, and jump contest, it was Finland that took the 
lead with Tuulo’s 14.50 metres. But the Swedes came dangerously 
close, Folke Jansson only 2 centimetres behind, and Eric Almléf and 
Ivar Sahlin, respectively third and fourth. 

In the final 400-metre run, Sweden had the record-breaker, Nils 
Engdahl, among the starters, and she would have had one more had 
not one of Sundblad’s shoes broken during the trial run. Rudd, from 
South Africa, took chief honors here, Engdahl losing second place to 
the Englishman, Butler. In the semi-final, however, Engdahl beat 
Rudd by 49.4 seconds. 

In the team race of 3,000 metres, the Swedes had to start without 
two of their best men, Zander and Falk, but nevertheless they won 
third prize after America and England captured first and second. 

In the long relay race of 1,600 metres, fourth place was all that 
Sweden could get. In the pole vault, it was the Dane, Henry Petersen, 
who captured second against the Americans. 

At the close of the field and track athletics, it was found that 
America stood first with 210 points, Finland second with 94, Sweden 
third with 90—the same relative positions as those held in 1912,— 
Norway ninth with 12 points, Esthonia tenth with 10, and Denmark 
eleventh with 9. 


Danish and Swedish divers victorious: 
The youngest Olympians 


In the swimming contests, Northern participants immediately 
placed themselves on record as most proficient and almost unbeatable. 
In plain diving the four entered for Sweden took the four leading 
honors and the greater was the satisfaction because the two youngest 
of the group captured the two first prizes. A. Wallman became 
Olympic champion, followed by Niklas Skoglund, who only a few days 
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before celebrated his fourteenth year and who was the youngest athlete 
entered as well as the youngest prize winner at Antwerp. Third and 
fourth prizes went to the old and tried divers, John Jansson and Erik 
Adlerz. Scandinavian supremacy in this sport was further proved by 
a Finn and a Dane capturing respectively fifth and sixth place. On 
‘the other hand, the results in the other diving contests did not exactly 
turn out as expected. In the final, three Swedes and three Americans 
qualified, of whom Adlerz was second and Blomgren and Jansson fifth 
and sixth. In spring-board diving, which is not practiced to any 
great extent in the Scandinavian countries, the Americans were 
superior throughout. 

Plain diving for women gave first victory to Denmark, with Miss 
Fryland, Ewa Ollivier, Sweden, coming third after England had taken 
second honors. The contest, however, was so close that a different out- 
come might easily have been recorded. No Scandinavian women took 
part in the spring-board diving, where the fourteen-year-old Miss 
Riggin, American, was first. Among all the swimming contestants 
Miss Riggin and Niklas Skoglund were the most popular subjects with 
the photographers. 

In the breast-stroke contests two overwhelming victories were placed 
to the credit of Sweden, which always has done fine work in this spe- 
cialty. Both in the 200 and 400 metre swim Hakan Malmroth proved 
himself easy winner, and Thor Henning, the Swedish record breaker, 
succeeded in reaching second place in both matches, ahead of Aaltonen 
of Finland. In ordinary swimming, however, the Scandinavians could 
not compete with the remarkably skillful representatives of the non- 
European countries. It was some satisfaction to see Jane Gylling take 
part in the closing contests for 100 and 300 metres. Finally, in the 
team contest for women, Sweden reached third position after a most 
intense struggle with England for second. 

Considering that the Swedes came so close to winning the prize in 
water polo in 1912, great expectations attended their participation in 
this game. And indeed they worked ahead easily until the semi-final by 
beating the Czecho-Slovakians by 11 to 0 and Brazil with 7 to 8. But 
at the close the Belgians brought destruction by winning 5 to 3. Of this 
match the most that can be said is that the Belgians deserved to win. 


The modern Pentathlon, gymnastics, rowing, and tennis 


A military specialty, the modern Pentathlon, consisting of pistol 
shooting, fencing, swimming, running, and riding, gave the Swedish 
officers a fine opportunity to display their prowess, as they did at Stock- 
holm in 1912. At-Antwerp a Swedish officer stood foremost in each 
of the above branches, except fencing, and even here Sweden obtained 
second place, while one of the stars of the French army was victor. The 
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GYMNASTS IN ACTION 


SwepIsH WINNERS IN MODERN PENTATHLON: Lert to RIGHT, LrevreENaANTs Ucora, De Lavat, 
LEADERS, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL DRAKENBERG, CAPTAIN Wrporn, LiruTENANTs DyrssEn, 
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final result was that the Swedish lieutenants, Dyrssen, De Laval, Run, 
and Uggla, placed in the order named, with the Dane, Christensen, 
number five, the American, Rayner, sixth, and the Finn, Hagelberg, 
seventh, carried off the honors. 

In gymnastics the Swedish system was again upheld by victories 
that repeated the achievements at Stockholm. Nevertheless, as against 
the brilliant Danish group the victory was not easily bought. The Nor- 
wegians did not take part here, and while Belgium took third prize it 
was a performance that in no way could approach what the other two 
countries presented. Both Sweden and Denmark had women gymnasts 
at Antwerp whose work was of real beauty. 

Then came the rowing matches. - From the start the Scandinavian 
single-scull champion, Ljungléf, was outdistanced by Kelly, the 
American. No doubt existed that Ljunglof was one of the three best 
rowing over the course, but bad luck attended him. 

In tennis, the Scandinavian countries had no great expectations. 
Again and again, they were outclassed. However, Mrs. Sigrid Fick, 
of Sweden, took fourth prize in the ladies’ singles, and the Danish 
couple, Hansen-Tegner, gained the same honor in the mixed doubles. 


Disappointments in football 


Speaking of unfortunate happenings, it may be just as well to 
deal here with the football games. Here it was that matters took a turn 
contrary to all expectations. It is quite true that in the first round the 
Norwegians created a sensation by winning over England with a score 
of 8 to 1, but as if to offset this the Spaniards succeeded in defeating 
the Danes by a score of 1 to 0. Sweden had the Greeks as opponents 
and won by 9 to 0. 

In the second round the Scandinavians all but disappeared. The 
Norwegians, for instance, met their fate when confronted by the 
Czecho-Slovaks, a team that did some really excellent work. The score 
stood 4 to 0. Following this, Sweden had to give the victory to Hol- 
land, with a score of 5 to 4. The Dutch committee desired the decision 
to be made in favor of the Swedes, but the referee played on the other 
side and the match was lost to Sweden. 

During the continued play for the third prize, matters became even 
worse. The Italians defeated the Norwegians by 2 to 1, and Sweden 
lest to Spain by 8 to 1. With this all hope for Scandinavia was lost. 


Wrestlers of the North superior in “art”; Danes score in boxing 
But the wrestling matches showed Scandinavian sport in fine form. 
For instance, in the Graeco-Roman wrestling contests, Scandinavia 
overshadowed every other and captured all leading prizes. The North- 
ern school, indeed, proved itself superior to the rest of the world. 
The prize winners in the various classes were as follows: Feather- 
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weight—Friman, Kakhonen (Finland), and Svensson (Sweden). 
Lightweight—Vire, Tamminen (Finland), and Andersen (Norway). 
Middle-weight A—Westergren (Sweden), Lindfors (Finland), and 
Perthilla (Finland). Middle-weight B—Johanson (Sweden), Rosen- 
quist (Finland), and Ericksen (Denmark). Heavy-weight—Lind- 
fors (Finland), Ahlgren (Sweden), and Nieminen (Finland). 

In the wrestling contests the points were divided exclusively 
among the Scandinavian countries with the following results: Finland, 
19 points; Sweden, 7; Denmark, 3; and Norway, 1. 

A number of Scandinavian wrestlers who failed to win prizes took 
part in the catch-as-catch-can contests largely for the sake of the prac- 
tice this afforded them. This form of wrestling is uncommon in the 
Scandinavian countries, but even here it was found that fairly good 
Graeco-Roman wrestlers can make a good showing against experts. 
In the lightweight match, Anttila, Finland, took the first prize, with 
Swensson, Sweden, second. The Finns, Leino and Pentala, won first 
and second awards in the middle-weight class. Larson, Sweden, 
gained chief honors in the heavy-weight wrestling, with Nilsson, also 
Swedish, in third place. The positions of the nationalities were: 
America, 914 points; Finland, 8 points; Sweden, 5% points. This 
result was rather unexpected. 

Both Denmark and Norway entered contestants for the boxing 
matches, the Danes winning three second prizes and the Norwegians 
one. 


Masters in riding 


The Olympic Games concluded with the riding contests, which 
proved a triumph for the Swedes, although the competition was greater 
here than in 1912 when the Swedish horsemen were victorious. At 
Antwerp the exhibition riding resolved itself into a Swedish contest, 
with Captain Lundblad as victor, followed by Lieutenants Sandstrém 
and von Rosen, and Captain von Essen. Although not entered as a 
contestant, the riding of Colonel Boltenstern was so exceptional that, 
according to the judges, he would have taken third honors if he had 
been regularly entered. It is interesting to know that Captain Lund- 
blad won the prize with an ordinary service horse. 

The most important of all the riding was that termed “military,” 
which includes fifty kilometre runs, hurdle races, steeple chase races, 
and jumping. The contests cover three days and demonstrate most 
forcibly the stamina of both horse and rider. Victory went to Lieu- 
tenant Morner of Sweden, and the Italian, Cataraffi, took second prize 
with Lieutenant Lundstrém third. These two, with Captain von 
Braun, who was eighth, composed the Swedish team, which completed 
its victory by taking home the team prize. 

Against the Italian specialists, the Scandinavians did not expect 
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much from the prize jumping contests. Nevertheless, Captain Lewen- 
haupt managed to take third place for Sweden, winning over Major 
Michelet, the Norwegian. Great interest centered on the team jump- 
ing, in which contest the competing nations entered their best men and 
horses. The struggle was between the Italian, Belgian, and Swedish 
teams. Two Belgians rode without fault, but they exceeded the time 
limit and were heavily penalized. The finest performance among the 
Swedes was that of Lieutenant Konig. The final result was that the 
Swedish team, composed of Koénig, von Rosen, and Norling, took the 
victory by a hair’s breadth from the Belgians, who led the Italians by a 
similarly close margin. And so the Swedish flag floated at the top of 
the staff for the last competition — as it had done on the first day of 
the games. 


SweEpIsH WINNERS IN TEAM JUMPING: LiaEUTENANTS von Rosen, Martin, Konic, Noriino 


Editor’s Note: Various systems of point awards have been used to determine the final 
standing of the nations. That used by the Swedish Committee gives three points for first place, 
two for second, and one for third. The total number of points won by each of the participating 
nations, in accordance with this system, is as follows: the United States, 20112; Sweden, 121%; 
Great Britain, 87; Finland, 74; Norway, 66; France, 63; Italy, 54; Belgium, 40; Denmark, 2: 
South Africa, 21; ‘Canada, 18; Holland, 18 ; Switzerland, 17; Esthonia, 7; Brazil, 6; Australia, 5; 
Japan, 5; Spain, 4; Greece, 2; Czecho-Slovakia, 2; Lurembourg, 2; New Zealand, 1. 
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The Stadion Near 
Aarhus 


Though a Northern 
people, who might be sup- 
posed to be remote from 
ancient classical culture, 
the Danes use the old 
Greek word for their new 
temple of athletics in Jut- 
land. When we give 
Greece credit for the in- 
tellectual background of 
Facape oF Aaruus STADION modern civilization we 
often fail to realize that 
we inherit from her also the cultivation of our human bodies: mens sana 
in corpore sano. Denmark is now as ready as any nation to become the 
host of one of the modern Olympiades which have been so successfully 
revived in Athens, St. Louis, London, Stockholm, and Antwerp. And 
as a curious coincidence to this train of thought may I call attention 
to the fact that Denmark is a centre for classical studies: this year a 
young American is here, through the good auspices of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, to study Greek at the University of Copen- 
hagen. 

The new Stadion erected near “the second metropolis of Den- 
mark,” as Aarhus has often been called, is an impressive accomplish- 
ment. As long ago as 1913 the city began to discuss the idea, but 
years passed without anything real being accomplished. In the spring 
1916 the sporting clubs in Aarhus rallied around the president of 
Aarhus Gymnastikforening, Mr. Frederik Lausen, finding in him 
the dictator necessary to overcome all disagreements. He has since 
that time been the “man behind the guns,” and notwithstanding the 
difficulties arising from the world-war and his private occupations, 
participating as he does in many large commercial enterprises in all 
parts of the world, he persisted until the Aarhus Stadion has now 
become a fact and has lately been opened in the presence of the King 
and the Queen. 

A more picturesque locality than the outskirts of the Marselisborg 
Forest could hardly be found anywhere, and the architect, Mr. Hoeg- 
Hansen, known from the Denmark building at the Malm6 exposition, 
has taken every advantage of it to create something unique, which 
will be more apparent when the trees and shrubberies planted in the 
surroundings grow up. The area consists of twenty-four hectares 
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(about sixty acres) of forest and field, donated by the city together 
with an appropriation of Kr. 280,000. Private persons have sub- 
scribed Kr. 380,000, so that Kr. 660,000 in cash have been spent on 
the establishment. Also the State has presented the Stadion with 
the roof construction of the former railway station in Copenhagen, 
a number of beautifully-swung, very wide arches, which have been 
used in the two large halls at the Stadion for indoor exercise. Besides 
these halls, the park contains open grounds for athletics, with a race- 
track 6.5 meters wide and 410 meters long, as well as planes for foot- 
ball, tennis, and field sports. G. B. 


Tue New Srapion at Aarnus, DENMARK 















The Broad Folk 
Highway of Ameri- 
can Sport 











By Water Camp 


Since the war, sport and 
athletics have come to the 
front in all countries as never 
before. Students of society 
have long recognized that 
sport is the folk highway of 
a country, and more people 
march together and content- 
edly and in democratic spirit 
along that highway than 
along any other of the roads 
that are trod by human kind 
throughout their lives. The 
old saying about making the 
songs of the country and let- 
ting whoever will make the 
laws is now being adapted to 
the idea of making the sports 
of the country. The proposal Waurer Camp, DEAN OF AMERICAN FOOTBALL 
recommending the old Blue 

Laws in the United States has raised a storm of protest, although these 
would only affect sport one day in seven. Some idea of the way people 
feel about this attempt at a small deprivation of their customs gives an 
indication of what a place in the lives of the many these sports now 
occupy. 

To the casual observer, particularly if he be a foreigner, the 
“motif” running through American sport seems to be war. There is a 
seriousness of purpose about the American’s athletics which runs 
through the entire fabric. Almost before he is out of short trousers, the 
American boy is playing his games with an intensity that is the veri- 
similitude of war. He takes his athletics with a gravity and quality 
of purpose that has long been a mystery to his fellow athlete in foreign 
countries. The time was, when Great Britain was pre-eminent in sport, 
when the representatives of that country were wont to comment 
severely upon the training and specialization of the American athlete. 
But when brought into competition, as the British were through the 
Olympic games, with the representatives of a nation like the United 
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States, it soon became apparent that the ordinary hit-or-miss training 
of the British sportsman, while admirable in itself, could not in the long 
run match up, at least in bringing victories, with the careful and calcu- 
lating training system of these athletes from America. Soon therefore 
the British and other nations were forced to follow out the same lines, 
and many of the good trainers in America migrated to other countries to 
put in these methods. Whatever the merits of the system, so far as 
building up the country’s physical condition is concerned, it has been 
proven absolutely that for victory, pure and simple, in athletic com- 
petition, the training methods of the United States are more thorough 
and more productive of success than the old all-round movements of 
the Britisher, or in fact of any other country. 

But why are men willing to undergo all this severe preparation? 
It is because, as stated above, the motif behind is the war motif—that 
is, the preparation is as serious and as long-sustained as that which 
would be devoted to producing a trained soldier, and when the com- 
petitions are on, the partisanship is almost as intense as that developed 
between two countries at war. Many is the time that efforts have been 
made to diminish this devouring desire for victory and to impress upon 
the boy that it is not the winning or losing that counts but the enjoy- 
ment of playing the game. Fortunately, or unfortunately, this has had 
no effect, “fortunately” in the sense that the American boy’s life after 
he becomes a man is one of intense competition, and anything like a 
lackadaisical spirit dooms him to defeat in the battle of life. Hence, 
his sports prepare him for that greater battle that is to come. Looking 
on the other side, “unfortunately” this intense desire for victory pro- 
duces sequele of a less desirable nature. Partisanship is carried to the 
extreme; sometimes youth is subjected to too great a strain; and some- 
times also the moral side of it is dimmed by doubtful conduct. But the 
net result on the whole has been good. As a matter of fact, the Ameri- 
can nation never would have been able to turn out men so available for 
the defense of their country as they did in the late war without this 
intensity of athletic competition as a preparation. They were not pre- 
pared in any way in a military sense, but every boy was an embryo 
soldier, for he had already subjected himself to the severest kind of dis- 
cipline, undergone privations, worked unstintingly for the victory of 
his team in school and college athletics, and that gave a basis upon 
which military training could be superimposed in the shortest possible 
point of time. 

As a study of sport in America, one can do no better perhaps than 
to select the two games which attract the largest numbers of spectators 
and which are more truly of American development than any others,— 
namely baseball and American football. Baseball and cricket have 
certain points of similarity, but there is a vital difference in that the 
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American game, while played with a bat and ball as is the British 
cricket, is a fast, clever, and, as one might express it, “smart” game, 
brought to a speedy issue, played through within a period of two hours, 
whereas cricket partakes more of the leisurely character and lasts a day 
or two. The American business man can leave his office after having 
performed a day’s work and go to a baseball game and be home in time 
for dinner. This of course is entirely impossible to the Britisher in 
watching a cricket match. Baseball is known as “the national game,” 
and is played in its highest scientific development by professional 
teams, and attracts hundreds of thousands of spectators throughout the 
summer months. It lasts from April to November, and the profes- 
sional teams go through a period of preliminary training in the south in 
the winter. Baseball is characteristic of the knack and smiling dex- 
terity of the American people; football of their underlying seriousness 
of purpose. 

American football, while it had its origin in the British Rugby, 
has diverged materially from the parent stem. It has become probably 
the most highly organized of any of the sports. It is indeed mimic war- 
fare. Not only are the individuals trained in various points of skill, but 
the eleven men are then moulded into a unit. Plays are devised of 
varying character to surprise the opponents, catch them off their bal- 
ance, deceive them as to the hidden purpose of the play, and one of the 
main features is exactly like that of attack in war, namely placing a 
superior force against a weakened spot in the enemy’s line. The system 
of plays is intricate in the extreme. They are indicated to the men of 
the team by a signal given by the quarterback, and many teams have a 
variety of fifty or more plays. In fact, there goes into this exhaustive 
test of brawn as complex a mental preparation as is required for a game 
of chess or the strategy of a great campaign in war. The interest in 
this sport has grown so great that even the bowls and stadiums capable 
of seating eighty thousand people are altogether too small to accommo- 
date those who wish to see the big games. 

While these are the two main sports, and while formerly there was 
a closed season of athletics lasting from the time of the last football 
game until baseball came in in the spring, there is now no closed season, 
but American athletics are active the year around. Nor are these 
winter games the kind that formerly were known in other countries 
as winter sports. They are definite and clearly organized contests 
requiring practice and training, and they last in the shape of what are 
called “minor sports” from the time the last football game is played 
until the baseball men are out in the spring. These so-called minor 
sports are baseketball, hockey, indoor track games, boxing, wrestling, 
swimming, water polo, competitions of gymnastic teams, squash, rac- 
quets, court tennis, and the like. Then, while all this is going on, the 
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rowing men are being prepared to take the water in the spring by work 
on machines and in the gymnasium; the baseball men have not only a 
southern trip in the spring but during the winter work in what is called 

a that is, an indoor baseball field, in preparation for their 
outdoor activities. Ordinary swimming contests were not enough and 
consequently water polo, a real game, was improvised. Basketball and 
hockey are purely competition games, and partisanship runs as high in 
these as in the outdoor sports. Foot racing in the form of track games 
has become so highly organized that there are contests between various 
schools and colleges, athletic clubs and the like in winter in addition to 
final big inter-collegiate and athletic union meets where the picked 
competitors from all over the country are assembled,—and the work 
of preparing for these final contests runs over a period of six months 
or more. In addition to the running events, there are the field events, 
including jumping, pole vaulting, weight throwing, and the like. A 
team event has also been added to track meets in the shape of what are 
called relay races now becoming popular also in England, where sev- 
eral men form a team and each man runs a part of the distance, handing 
the baton to the next man, who continues the race. 

So it is that from the old days of trap ball, rounders, and the like 
developed an organized game of baseball; from the old kicking about 
of a pigskin football at Thanksgiving time developed first a mongrel 
kind of sport, a combination of British Soccer and Rugby, which soon 
gave way to an American game of its own in the shape of a most highly 
organized contest of skill with the football. Boating in the sense of 
leisurely rowing a boat gave way first to racing in wherries, later in 
barges and finally in 8-oared shells. The simple sports of skating and 
swimming were developed into team games like hockey and water polo. 
Racquets and court tennis led the way to lawn tennis and lawn tennis 
to squash. 

Thus we see through all this the strain of the competitive spirit 
which indicates the American’s love for contest. Every sport seems to 
manifest a development through organization making it more and 
more competitive. And with this go all the incidentals which seem so 
strange to the foreigner: the intense partisanship of the crowd; the 
development of organized cheering; the still more recent coming upon 
the scene of the so-called “cheer leader,” who directs all this enthusiasm 
into organized channels, he himself leading the cheering, which in part 
is intended to encourage the competitors and in part to express the 
confidence of the spectators in their men or their teams. At the last 
Olympics, this spread largely through American channels to one or 
two other nations, and before long it doubtless will be a part and parcel 
of the equipment of-all the competing nations in these games. 

Another phase denoting the height of organization which is now 
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characterizing sport in the United States is the development of associa- 
tions or governing bodies of all these various sports. Some idea of the 
extent to which this has been carried may be gathered from a descrip- 
tion of the various unions or associations now in active operation. First, 
there is the A. A. U., which largely controls all amateur sports outside 
college organizations, including most of the athletic clubs. Associated 
with this is the American Olympic Committee, which acts every four 
years at the time of the Olympic Games. Then there is the Inter-col- 
legiate Athletic Association of amateur athletes, which largely controls 
track and field athletics in the colleges and which holds the great meet- 
ing of college track and field athletes in the spring of each year. Then 
there is the National Collegiate Athletic Association, a deliberative 
body, which draws its membership from almost every college in the 
country, and which holds an annual meeting in December of each year 
to appoint Rules Committees for the various sports. Then there are 
various conferences, the New England Conference, the Middle West 
Conference, the Pacific Coast Conference, two Southern Athletic Asso- 
ciations of similar character to these Conferences, each controlling a 
certain body of colleges in their competitions in sport. Then there is 
the National Rowing Association, controlling rowing races outside of 
the colleges, and various intercollegiate individual agreements which 
govern the rowing contests within the colleges. There is also the 


National Lawn Tennis Association, governing all lawn tennis events, 
and holding the annual championships; the National Golf Association 
acting in the same capacity for golf; and many other minor associations. 
In addition there are many professional associations. Baseball has a 
National League and an American League, and a national body which 
governs them, acting under the national agreement which is just at this 
time being altered and put into more effective shape. 
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America’s Requisition 
of the Norwegian ‘‘New Buildings” 


By Cuar_Es SHERMAN HaicHT 


For FIFTEEN YEARS oR MORE, Mr. HaiGuHtT, sENIOR MEMBER OF THE FIRM OF HaicutT, Sanp- 
rorp, SmirH & GRIFFIN, HAS REPRESENTED THE SCANDINAVIAN SHIPOWNERS IN THIS COUNTRY. IN 
ALL OF THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE UNITED States SHIPPING BoarD, FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
CLAIMS OF THE SO-CALLED “Stray Group” or OwNERS, Mr. HAIGHT ACTED AS THE OWNERS’ LEGAL 
apvisEr.—The Editor. 


From August, 1917, until a short time ago, everything possible 
was done to keep out of the public press the discussion of our requisition 
of the Norwegian vessels building in American yards. This was not 
done so much in the interest of the Norwegian owners as in what was 
conceived to be the best interests of our own country. Recent develop- 
ments, however, have made further reticence quite useless, and the 
attack which was made upon the Norwegian owners by Mr. Martin 
J. Gillen, in his testimony before the Walsh Committee, has forced the 
disclosure of the actual facts, in fairness to the Norwegian owners 
themselves. 

It is believed that there is no more creditable chapter in the his- 
tory of Norwegian shipping than that which covers the negotiations 
between the Norwegian owners and the United States Shipping Board, 
regarding the requisition of these vessels. On August 3, 1917, when 
the Requisition Order was issued, the equities were all in favor of 
the Norwegian owners. They had played a conspicuous part in the 
actual building of our American shipyards, which, in a number of 
cases, were literally constructed by using the initial payments made 
by the Norwegian owners. It is probably not extravagant to say that, 
between August, 1914, and January 1, 1917, 80 per cent. of the con- 
tracts obtained by the American yards were placed by Norwegian 
owners. In connection with two of our yards, the precise facts can 
be given. The Standard Shipbuilding Corporation, during that time, 
made seven contracts, six of which were for account of Norwegian 
owners and one for a Swedish owner. The Chester Shipbuilding Com- 
pany made fourteen contracts, twelve of which were for account of 
Norwegian owners and two for American owners. These building 
contracts had been made when the United States was neutral, and 
was expected to remain so, and when we were seeking to develop our 
shipbuilding business. Not only had the Norwegian owners the right 
to anticipate that their contracts would be honored, on general prin- 
ciples, but they had the additional protection of a Treaty between 
Norway and the United States, which prohibited this country from 
taking over their ships, even with compensation. 

In August, 1917, free ships possessed a value never before equaled 
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in the world’s history, but, in spite of that fact, when the Requisition 
Order was issued, the Norwegian owners showed no disposition to 
insist upon their strict Treaty rights. 
They were represented in this country, at that time, by Mr. Torjer 
Meling, one of the members of the Norwegian Special Commission, 
headed by Dr. Nansen. Mr. Meling agreed with me that the United 
States should not even be asked to stand by while the Norwegian ships 
were being completed, and he did so without the slightest hesitation. 
He merely stipulated that, when our war emergency terminated, the 
Norwegian owners should receive their vessels back, with, of course, 
fair compensation for their use. With Mr. Meling’s full approval, 
I made a formal offer to the United States Shipping Board that 
American corporations be formed and that the Norwegian vessels then 
building be transferred to those corporations, thus voluntarily sub- 
jecting the vessels to requisition for war use, like any other American 
tonnage. This offer was contained in a formal brief submitted to the 
Shipping Board in August, 1917, from which the following is quoted: 
“The purpose of this brief, submitted at the request of the Board, is not to advocate, 
on technical grounds or otherwise, the granting of an advantage to Norwegian owners at 


the expense of the United States. The greatness of the emergency is recognized in Norway 
quite as keenly as in this country. 


“The Norwegian owners seek only to point out how the war needs of this country may 
be satisfied, without undue hardship to the owners, and without the relinquishment of Nor- 
way’s treaty rights. 


+ * * * * * * * * * * * 


“But while the representatives of the Norwegian owners feel that Norway’s treaty rights 
cannot be questioned, and will not be disregarded, they do not wish to stand upon those rights 
and insist upon the absolute transfer of the vessels in question to the Norwegian flag. On 
the contrary, they wish to avoid treaty questions, and all such questions can be avoided if 
the ships building for Norwegian owners are voluntarily transferred to American corpora- 
tions. The members of the Norwegian Delegation now in this country stand ready to 
recommend such voluntary transfers, and are of the opinion that their recommendation will 
be followed, if only the owners in Norway can be made to understand the situation properly. 

“In order to enable the Delegates of Norway to place the matter before the Norwegian 
owners by cable in a light which will not be subject to any misunderstanding, and which 
will call forth a prompt response, the United States Shipping Board is respectfully asked to 
authorize the Delegates of Norway to assure the Norwegian owners that if their vessels are 
transferred to American corporations, the following facts may be relied upon: 


“(1) That vessels so transferred will be requisitioned only on a time charter basis 


and will be free to take the Norwegian flag, as originally contemplated—say six months 
after the cessation of hostilities. 


“(2) That during hostilities the vessels so transferred will be used in the war zone 
only a fair proportion of the time. 


“(3) That a rate of hire will be paid by the Shipping Board commensurate with 
the high cost of the ships and the greatly increased cost of operation.” 

I felt so perfectly sure that this plan would be accepted by the 
Shipping Board that, with the consent of the owners, about twenty 
corporations were actually organized, ready to take over the vessels. 
Unfortunately, however, the Shipping Board never even replied to 
this offer. ; 

Subsequently, Mr. Meling endeavored to accomplish the same 
result, by offering to charter all of these vessels to the Shipping Board. 
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This offer was contained in a letter addressed to the Chairman of the 
Board, which read as follows: 


“THE NORWEGIAN SPECIAL MISSION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


“Wasninoton, D. C., October 23, 1917. 
“How. Epwarp Hourgtey, 


“Chairman of United States Shipping Board, 
“Washington, D. C. 


“My dear Sir: 


“As member of the Norwegian Specia] Mission to the United States and as representative 
of the Norwegian Shipowners’ Association I suggest—in order to avoid final requisitioning 
of the Norwegian new buildings—that this tonnage shall be chartered to the Shipping Board 


during the war period or say till six months after the cessation of the hostilities on terms 
as for American ships. 


“If employed outside the war zone the ships may be manned with Norwegian officers 
and crews, otherwise the chartering to be based on bare boat charter-party. Valuation as 
per agreement. 


“If such a proposal could meet with the Shipping Board’s approval I hope also to acquire 
the consent of the respective owners. Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) “T. Metre.” 


This offer, also, was ignored. While not unanimous, the majority 
of the Board had determined, under the pretext of the war emergency, 
to take these ships for title and add them permanently to the American 
Merchant Marine. 

After the Board had definitely determined to disregard the equi- 
ties in favor of the Norwegian owners and their Treaty rights, nego- 
tiations were continued, seeking compensation for the owners on the 
basis of a “voluntary” sale, the purpose still being to avoid any charge 
of Treaty violation. For many months, negotiations dragged and Mr. 
Meling was eventually forced to return to Norway. The owners then 
sent out new representatives, consisting of a committee of three, two of 
whom later resigned. The third member of the committee, Mr. Emil 
Stray, continued the negotiations, for about eighteen months, with the 
utmost patience and perseverance. 

The negotiations were rendered exceedingly difficult by the claim, 
made by the Board, that the owners were only entitled to compensation 
for the value of the unfinished structures and of such materials as 
were in the yards when the Requisition Order was issued. Ignoring 
the fact that many of the contracts had been placed months before, 
that plans and specifications had been perfected and engines and boilers 
ordered, and that, in many instances, the vessels were within sixty or 
ninety days of completion, it was, nevertheless, insisted that the United 
States Government could take the benefit of these contracts and 
require the yards to finish the vessels on the original plans, and yet 
pay only for the value of the plates and rivets of the unfinished hulls, 
and, even then, pay upon the theory that the vessels could not be 
completed until the war was over. This meant little more than the 
value of scrap iron. 


The real value of the Norwegian contracts which were uncom- 
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pleted in August, 1917, arose from the fact that they had been placed 
months before; that the vessels previously contracted for had been 
completed, or nearly so; and that the time had come for the rapid 
assembling of the parts designed for these particular ships, which parts, 
in many instances, were finished and ready for assembling. These 
contracts had come to have a perfectly well recognized commercial 
value in the tonnage market, and, on the 2nd day of August—twenty- 
four hours before the Requisition Order was issued—they could have 
been sold to the British Government or to the French Government 
on the basis of $300 per deadweight ton for a prompt ship, and a 
well recognized differential, month by month, for vessels which called 
for later deliveries. There is no denying this statement, because both 
Governments actually did purchase many of the Norwegian contracts 
at these figures. 

The Norwegian owners who had made these contracts may be 
divided, roughly, into two classes—(1) the owners who were oper- 
ating regular steamship lines and who had lost heavily, through sub- 
marine sinkings, and needed new vessels to continue their service. 
These owners contracted for new tonnage at the prices current during 
the early period of the war (from $100 to $125), and kept their con- 
tracts to the end. (2) Other owners were engaged in the business, 
common in Norway, of operating their vessels on time-charter. As 
the value of the contracts rose, many of these considered it wise to 
sell, rather than to wait until their vessels were completed and run 
the risk of a possible drop in value upon the termination of the war. 
Thus many of the contracts were sold, from time to time, to Norwegian 
or to British or French buyers, prior to August, 1917. Mr. Gillen 
has stated that in paying the “Stray group” of owners $34,500,000 
for twenty-seven ships, of 182,580 deadweight tons, the Shipping 
Board, to use Mr. Gillen’s own form of expression, had it “put over” 
them “to the tune of $22,000,000.” It would have been difficult to 
distort the truth more completely. The money actually expended by 
the Norwegian owners, with whom the Shipping Board finally settled, 
including cost of superintendence, etc., amounted to $28,000,000. 
Interest added to this brought the figure over $31,300,000, while the 
contracts were worth, in the open market, not less than $38,500,000, 
even after allowing for late deliveries and for overtime paid by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation in completing the ships, and for the 
increased cost of labor paid by that corporation. 

According to Mr. Gillen’s contention, the United States Gov- 
ernment, without regard to Treaty rights or the ordinary principles 
of fair dealing, could requisition a vessel nine-tenths completed and 
pay for her at the rate of $100 per ton, although, in the open market. 
that vessel, on August 2nd, was worth not less than $800 per ton and 
could not have been bought by anyone for less. 
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This claim, originally made by some of the lawyers representing 
the Shipping Board, as already stated, was, fortunately, contrary to 
the well-established principles laid down in many cases by the United 
States Supreme Court. This is no place for a technical legal argu- 
ment, but it is sufficient to say that the Supreme Court has held (as 
ordinary honesty would seem to require) that when the Government, 
for public purposes, takes over physical property belonging to a private 
citizen, and thereby destroys a contract which is inseparably connected 
with that property, compensation must be paid, not only for the prop- 
erty taken but also for the contract so destroyed. Should any reader 
of this article wish to verify these principles, the two following citations 
will suffice: 


Long Island Water Supply Co. v. City of Brooklyn, 166 U. S. 685; 
Monongahela Navigation Co. v. United States, 148 U. S. 312. 

Fortunately, the Shipping Board eventually realized, at least in 
part, the force of the owners’ argument, and a settlement was finally 
reached, through negotiations conducted by Commissioner Raymond 
B. Stevens. Since it is no secret, fairness prompts me to say that Mr. 
Stevens had never favored the requisition of any of the “new-building” 
tonnage for title. As the figures show, this settlement was, by no 
mieans, over-generous, but it was accepted as fair, under the circum- 
stances. 

The Treaty upon which the Norwegian owners relied is of no 
little interest. 

The first nation to recognize the American colonies, and to offer 
its friendship to us, was Sweden, which, as a purely friendly demonstra- 
tion, offered to negotiate a treaty of “amity and commerce” with Ben- 
jamin Franklin in 1782, before the independence of the Colonies was 
even recognized by Great- Britain, and when most countries either 
refused to receive our representatives or contrived, under some pretext 
or other, to avoid all appearance of giving countenance to the Ameri- 
can Confederacy. Congress, upon being advised, instructed Franklin 
to enter into such a treaty, and it was concluded at Paris on April 
3, 1783. 

The important provisions of this treaty were subsequently incor- 
porated in the treaty of 1827 between the United States and the King 
of Sweden and Norway, which treaty was recognized as in full force, 
with reference to both Sweden and Norway, after those countries sepa- 
rated. Article XVII of the original treaty, still in force, provides as 
follows: 

“One of the contracting parties being at war and the other remaining neuter, * * *. 
Merchants, masters, and owners of ships, seamen, people of all sorts, ships and vessels, and in 
general all merchandises and effects of one of the allies or their subjects, shall not be subject 
to any embargo, nor detained in any of the countries, territories, islands, cities, towns, ports, 


rivers, or domains whatever, of the other ally, on account of any military expedition, or any 
public or private purpose whatever, by seizure, by ferce, or by any such manner; much less 
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shall it be lawful for the subjects of one of ‘the parties to seize or take anything by force 
from the subjects of the other party, without the consent of the owner.” 


All argument as to the applicability of this treaty is rendered 
unnecessary by the fact that, in 1795, the United States entered into 
another treaty with Spain, containing provisions very similar to those 
above quoted, whereby it was agreed “that the subjects or citizens of 
each of the contracting parties, their vessels or effects, shall not be 
liable to any embargo or detention on the part of the other, for any 
military expedition or other public or private purpose whatever.” 
Under this treaty with Spain, the United States has systematically 
insisted, for many years, that the word “effects” covers all kinds of 
personal property owned by American citizens in the Island of Cuba, 
and even real estate. We have, therefore, repeatedly denied the right 
of Spain to requisition property in that island, even though the prop- 
erty was taken for military purposes and compensation was provided 
therefor. Thus, in 1896, Mr. Olney, then Secretary of State, wrote 
to the Spanish Minister as follows: 

“It is therefore admitted and established beyond controversy that, whatever else the 
exemption of the first clause of article 7 of the treaty of 1795 may import, it certainly means 
that the vessels and effects of citizens of the United States within the Spanish jurisdiction 


may not be appropriated against the owner’s will to the public use for military or any other 
purposes, even though compensation be tendered.” 


Similar quotations might be multiplied to almost any length. 


Since the United States has collected many thousands of dollars 
from Spain, on this construction of the Spanish treaty, it is not to be 
wondered at that Norway confidently looked to us to render to her 
shipowners the same justice that we had demanded for our own citizens, 
under precisely similar circumstances. That Norway’s confidence has 
waned, after months of waiting, is not surprising. Unfortunately, 
there are still a number of Norwegian owners with whom no settlement 
has been made. I have never acted for these owners and my interest 
in their claims is merely that of an American citizen who is jealous 
of our own good name. As such, I say that it is a thousand pities that, 
during the many months that have passed, we have so conspicuously 
failed to live up to the fair promises contained in President Wilson’s 
message of April 2, 1917: 

“Just because we fight without rancor and without selfish object, seeking nothing for 
ourselves but what we shall wish to share with all free peoples, we shall, I feel confident, 


conduct our operations as belligerents without passion and ourselves observe, with proud 
punctilio, the principles of right and of fair play we profess to be fighting for.” 


On these unsettled claims Norway has finally, and, I believe, very 
reluctantly, made a claim of treaty violation and called for international 
arbitration. I confidently look to the new Administration, however, 
to adjust these claims, as the others were adjusted, in a spirit of 
complete, if tardy, justice. 





Current Events 
U.S.A. 


@ On March 4, Warren G. Harding took oath of office as President 
of the United States, and Woodrow Wilson, for eight cruel years Chief 
Executive of the American government, left the White House to 
become once more a private citizen. President Harding had requested 
that the inauguration ceremony be severely simple and that expendi- 
tures for the purpose be reduced to a minimum, and even his bitterest 
critics commended this request. The Harding Cabinet has also won 
a large measure of popular approval due to the appointment of two 
members of towering strength, Charles E. Hughes, former Justice 
of the Supreme Court and Republican candidate for the Presidency 
in 1916, and Herbert C. Hoover, administrator of world relief. 
Although Mr. Hughes was one of the first to reject the offensive 
and defensive obligations of Article X of the Versailles Treaty, he 
has favored American entry into a modified League of Nations, and 
has advocated reduction of armament. As Secretary of State he will 
in large measure relieve the President of responsibility for the read- 
justment of foreign relations. Mr. Hoover is Secretary of Commerce, 
which, for Mr. Hoover, is almost equivalent to saying that he is 
“without portfolio.” The other members of the new Cabinet are Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, an experienced banker, of 
Pennsylvania; Secretary of War, John W. Weeks, former Senator 
from Massachusetts and member of the Military Affairs Committee 
during the war; Secretary of the Navy, Edwin Denby of Michigan, 
who, at the beginning of the war enlisted as a private in the Marine 
Corps and rose to the rank of Major; Attorney-General, Harry M. 
Daugherty of Ohio, Mr. Harding’s campaign manager and political 
advisor; Postmaster-General, Will H. Hays, Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee; Secretary of the Interior, Albert B. 
Fall, Senator from New Mexico; Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. 
Wallace of Iowa, Editor of a weekly journal for farmers; and Secre- 
tary of Labor, James J. Davis of Pennsylvania. {The standing 
army of the United States is to be reduced to 156,666. America’s 
military strength is to depend on the development of the reorganized 
National Guard, and on the proper training of a large corps of 
officers. An emergency immigration measure proposes that the 
admission of immigrants of one nationality in any one year is not to 
exceed 3 percent of foreign-born persons of that nationality resident 
in the United States in 1910. @ Among bills submitted to Congress 
is one for the establishment of the metric system of weights and 
measures as the single standard. 
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Denmark 


@ The expenses of the State of Denmark for the finance year 1920- 
1921 are, in high degree, affected by expenditures connected with 
the reunion with Sénderjylland. In the first place, the recompense 
to Germany for the railroads and other Government property taken 
over at the Reunion, amounts to 101,500,000 kroner. From the 
German private citizen Duke Ernst Giinther, the Danish Govern- 
ment has purchased a couple of castles and estates on the island of 
Als—among them the old historic S6nderborg keep, where Christian 
II, in his time, languished as a prisoner—amounting to 4,500,000 
kroner. In addition there is the restitution to Danish citizens for 
the loss in exchange in converting German marks to Danish kroner, 
as well as the expenses of the International Commission and of the 
French and English troops of occupation before and after the plebis- 
cite. In all the return of Sénderjylland to date has cost the Danish 
State between two hundred and two hundred and fifty million kroner, 
and the sum will amount to about three hundred million kroner when 
some of the necessary improvements in the harbors of Haderslev 
and Aabenraa, and the likewise needed railway extensions have been 
undertaken. The Reunion expenses met hitherto are covered in part 
by the American loan of Kr. 152,000,000, and in part by the internal 
Genforeningslaan. There has been no partisan criticism of the 
increase of the national debt made necessary by the acquisition of 
Sénderjylland. On the contrary, there has been some criticism of 
the new loan of seventy million kroner made by twenty-seven cities 
with the guarantee of the State, also in America. This loan seemed 
necessary, however, partly to provide work for the 64,000 wage 
earners who, in the beginning of February, were without employ- 
ment—twenty-six thousand more than the same time last year. @ The 
rapid fall of prices in Denmark, as in other lands, has added to the 
hard times of industry and trade, even of agriculture. To date the 
only two notable failures, however, have been two small banks, one 
in Copenhagen and the other in Kallundborg. In December, the 
Supreme Court of Denmark reversed the decision of a lower court 
and declared constitutional the law for the dissolution of the entailed 
estates described in the November Number of the Review. The 
owners of these seventy hereditary properties are now making their 
diminished possessions freeholds in accordance with the law. @ In 
January, there died a notable member of the Upper House, Jorgen 
Bertelsen, at the age of seventy. He was the founder of the so-called 
Colony Garden movement, which spread from Aalborg in the last 
thirty or forty years, not alone over Denmark, but to distant parts 
of the earth, including America and even Japan. 
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Norway 


@ The railway strike turned out a complete failure as expected. On 
December 15 the men by an overwhelming majority decided to 
resume work on the old conditions. The strike has cost the workers 
about two million kroner, and they gained absolutely nothing. In 
spite of the losses which Norwegian commerce has suffered as a con- 
sequence of the strike, this may prove to have been a blessing in 
disguise. It has given the extreme left wing of the labor party a 
salutary lesson, and it has shown the world that bolshevism, in spite 
of the violent talk of some firebrands, has no real power in Norway. 
@ The Storting reassembled on January 10. In his speech from the 
throne King Haakon dwelt on the economic crisis and exhorted the 
Norwegian people to overcome the difficulties by intense work and 
sacrifice. By a great reduction of the estimates the Government has 
managed to balance the budget without new taxes. The first bill 
submitted by the Government to the Storting is a proposal for old 
age pensions. This reform is estimated to cost 56 million yearly. 
The State is to pay half of this amount and the municipalities the 
other half. @ The split in the Norwegian Labor Party has resulted 
in the formation of a new anti-bolshevist labor party. This decision 
was taken at a national congress which was held in Kristiania on 
the 16th and 17th of January, about 200 representatives from all 
parts of the country being present. The name of the new party is 
the Social-Democratic Labor Party of Norway. It is strictly opposed 
to the revolutionary doctrines of Moscow and will improve society 
only by parliamentary and lawful means. @ Arne Garborg, the great 
poet and novelist, celebrated his seventieth birthday on the 24th of 
January. Garborg isthe chief literary spokesman of the Landsmaal, 
the national language movement. But although he is thus an extreme 
partisan in the language struggle, all sections of the community and 
the leaders of all political parties united in rendering homage to his 
great genius. He was presented with a gift of 90,000 kroner. 
@ Hermod Petersen, chief engineer of the Norwegian telegraph 
service, has invented a “copy telegraph” which reproduces letters 
and pictures with photographic exactness, thus rendering the Morse 
alphabet superfluous. The invention will make the telegraph service 
much cheaper and much more rapid, only about one-tenth of the 
present operators being necessary. {By the death of Dr. Francis 
Hagerup, who died suddenly at Kristiania on the 8th of February, 
Norway has lost one of its greatest citizens. Mr. Hagerup was a 
jurist of European reputation, an ex-president of I’ Institut de Droit 
International and Norway’s chief delegate at the Geneva conference 
of the League of Nations. 


—. 
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Sweden 


@ The new Riksdag was solemnly opened in Stockholm January 11. 
The King in his speech from the throne laid especial stress on the 
necessity for rigid economy in the critical year which we are now 
entering upon. The budget for 1922, which was presented to the 
Riksdag at its opening, shows a sum total of 902,000,000 kronor, 
which is a decrease, the first in many years, of 10,000,000 kronor from 
that of the preceding year. As the largest item looms that of the 
defenses, which demand 145,000,000 kronor, but the greatest increase 
is in the requirement of the social department, which has risen from 
about 15,000,000 to about 85,000,000 kronor. @ A cabinet crisis in 
Sweden has been the result of the proposal for an increase in the duty 
on coffee which the Government had made a part of its budget. 
Before deciding on this method of securing revenue for the State 
treasury, the minister of finance had submitted it to the financial 
experts of all parties and, it is claimed, had secured their promise of 
support. In spite of this, a strong Socialist opposition developed, 
based on the argument that the increased duty on coffee would be 
“filching from the poor,” and with the support of some Liberals and 
some agricultural votes, the Socialists succeeded in defeating the bill 
with a small majority. This led to the resignation first of Minister 
of Finance Tamm and then of the entire de Geer Government. @ The 
Socialists, who had precipitated the crisis, did not wish to undertake 
the responsibility of government in the coming election year, and 
Branting refused the King’s request that he should again take the 
helm as premier, on the grounds that there was not sufficient reason 
why the Liberals should not continue in office. At the present writing 
the new cabinet is not yet formed. 4 Another important matter 
before the Riksdag has been the confirmation of the constitutional 
amendments which were passed by the extraordinary Riksdag of 
1918, but needed to be passed again by a newly-elected Riksdag 
before they could become law. They will now immediately become 
operative. They include suffrage for women, an extension of suffrage 
for men, and the privilege of the Riksdag choosing its own speakers. 
instead of having them appointed by the King. @The former 
speakers, Count Hugo Hamilton (Conservative) in the first chamber 
and Chamberlain Herman Lindkvist (Socialist) in the second 
chamber, both resigned, but,.as everybody had expected, they were 
immediately elected to fill the old positions which they had formerly 
held as thé gift of the King. The new suffrage laws will become 
effective this year, as the Government will no doubt dissolve the 
Riksdag and hold new elections. 





Books 


Dr. Key’s Journey* 


Dr. Helmer Key’s solid book about his journey to America in 1920 stands firm 
and conspicuous on the six-foot shelf of recent Scandinavian works about the United 
States. More often these impressions of American life begin at the bottom with the 
immigrant’s outlook upon our problems and a narrow perspective. Instead of 
struggling up, the editor of Svenska Dagbladet 
has chosen to commence at the top and work 
down. He has discussed our problems with bank- 
ers, statesmen, publi cists, and educators, has 
traveled from coast to : coast, and digested 
everywhere immense - masses of statistics, the 
philosophy of which he “s has presented in read- 
able form. Economic ’ problems receive the first 
consideration, and Dr. : 4 Key views them with 
calm and collected judg ™ | 9, ment through the eyes of 
conservative American ins aa bankers. There are 
chapters about other matters, however,—poli- 
tics, prohibition, city ; planning, woman, the- 
atre, and films. In the £ chapter on woman he 
discovers that divorces ies are most common, not 
among the prosperous, . but among those less 
fortunate who dwell in ; flats. Except in politics 
and economics, our wom . en are more energetic 
than our men and the latter must bestir them- 
selves, at least in the in tellectual life, if the bal- 
ance between the sexes is to be maintained. In 
visiting our art museums, De. Horus Ker Dr. Key makes the kind- 
ly but eloquent commen tary that the paintings 
are arranged not by schools but by donors. Happily he came to the United States 
in the year when the colleges were raising the salaries of their teaching staffs and he 
was impressed everywhere by our passion for education, which, ‘if carried out, may 
eventually give America a culture as intensive as that of the older countries of 
Europe. A panorama of America unfolds through Dr. Key’s richly laden paragraphs 
and photographs, as he crosses the continent to where, on the Pacific Coast, Europe 
recedes from the imagination and the people are engrossed only by their own problems 
and those of Asia. 

Here is no dyspeptic impression of America seen through colored goggles. We 
are grateful to the great Swedish journalist for putting the author for once in the 
background and giving his Swedish audience a generous, healthy, objective account 
of our country. What he saw, he recorded, with faithfulness and without exaggera- 
tion. For once our friends in the Scandinavian countries are permitted to see our- 
selves as we see us. 


Sociat ScanpiNavia IN THE Vikine Ace. By Mary Wilhelmine Williams, 
Associate Professor of History in Goucher College. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1920. xiv and 451 pages. 

The viking age is variously delimited, but ordinarily it is regarded as covering 
the two centuries between the years 800 and 1000. Historians who have written 


“En Amerrxaresa 1920. By Helmer Key, Bonnier, Stockholm. 
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in English about the viking invasions have been impressed chiefly by the destructive 
character of the movement and by the barbarities of the viking hordes. Only 
recently have students of history begun to see clearly that the Scandinavian attack on 
European Christendom also had its constructive phase and that the Old Northern 
sea-farers showed remarkable abilities not only as rovers and pirates but also as 
colonizers and builders of states. 

There is a third aspect of the viking age which has likewise been strangely 
neglected by English and American writers: a very few only have tried to describe, 
even in the most general terms, the social institutions and the daily occupations of 
men and women in the North during the period of the great migrations. It is this 
gap in our historical literature that Professor Williams has tried to fill with her 
recent study on Social Scandinavia; and the reviewer is glad to state that she has 
achieved her purpose in a most acceptable manner. Her volume has all the marks 
of sound scholarship; though to a large extent she accepts the conclusions of Scan- 
dinavian writers—Bugge, ‘ Hildebrand, Montelius, Olrik, Falk, Steenstrup, and 
others—her work is based on a personal study of the sources, archeological as well 
as literary. The reviewer is further glad to note that the volume is written in a 
clear and easy style which carries the reader through the pages with unwearied in- 
terest. It is a work that all who are interested in the vigorous ancestors of the 
modern Scandinavian peoples will find informing and stimulating in a high degree. 

Professor Williams begins her study with a chapter on the physical features 
of the Northern lands and the racial characteristics of the Old Northern tribes. 
This is followed by a discussion of kinship, nationality, and social classes. The 
private life of the age is described in a series of chapters dealing with the common | 
events of daily existence from infancy to the drinking of the grave-ale. Of peculiar 
interest is the author’s discussion of marriage and divorce and the legal position of 
women. The chapters concerned with public life deal with such matters as warfare, 
government, the judicial system, and religion. What may be called intellectual life 
is discussed under the heads of language, literature, the runes, scientific knowledge, 
and art. As the society of the period was almost exclusively of a rural type, the 
study is chiefly concerned with the yeoman class; but Professor Williams has also 
included an account of town life and commercial activities. Fifty carefully chosen 
illustrations add largely to the value of the work. 


Dirre: Gm Ative. By Martin Andersen Nexo. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
- 1920. 


Ditte: Girl Alive is another of Martin Andersen Nexo’s fascinating books. It 
holds the reader spellbound from the striking opening chapter to the closing network 
of polite malice. In Ditte we have a child hero, as in the first part of Pelle the 
Conqueror, but this time it is a girl, a charming “girl alive.” Shunned by the world 
as illegitimate, Ditte Child o’Man cheers the life of her sympathetic old “granny.” 
Both are examples of the Man family whose good qualities are inexplicable—innate. 
The wickedness of Ditte’s mother, culminating in the foulest of all crimes, that of 
killing, is one of the striking contrasts in which Nexo excels. Here comes his plan 
to the surface. Sérine’s lack of beauty, lack of health, her fall, and the family’s 
utter depravity,—all act as her excuses. There can be no doubt that the reading 
public needs to be familiar with the conditions under which “the other half’ lives 
and works in order to bring about the absolutely necessary evolution. 
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FOUNDATION NOTES 


Special Subventions to Students 

The Foundation’s exchange of students between 
the United States and the Scandinavian countries 
involves an annual expenditure of between forty 
and fifty thousand dollars. In addition the Foun- 
dation is able to secure for students special subven- 
tions, and for 1920-1921 these added almost twelve 
thousand dollars to the expenditures in behalf of 
international scholarship. Colleges, in assisting 
fifteen Scandinavians who are studying under the 
direction of the Foundation, granted scholarships 
amounting to five thousand dollars; commercial 
and industrial institutions which admitted the 
Scandinavian students to their plants and labora- 
tories, paid them salaries totaling to five thousand 
more; and with the assistance of friendly freight 
and passenger lines operating between the United 
States and the Scandinavian countries, students 
were saved an expenditure of two thousand dol- 
lars. Fifty-five students are now receiving sti- 
pends through or by request of the Foundation. 


Appointment. of Fellows for 1921-1922 

The Fellowship Jury will meet in Boston on 
April 2 to appoint the American students to be 
sent to the Scandinavian universities next fall. 
The appointment of the Swedish and Norwegian 
students is announced in recent letters from Stock- 
holm and Kristiania, and the full list of these and 
the successful Danish candidates will be printed 
in forthcoming numbers of the Revrew. 

+ 


Minnesota Advisory Board 

Following the presentation of its Charter to the 
Minneapolis Chapter of the Foundation, came the 
reorganization of the Minnesota State Advisory 
Board. At a meeting on February Ist, these offi- 
cers were elected: 

President, Hon. L. S. Swenson. 

Vice-President, Dr. G. A. Hagstrom. 

Treasurer, A. E. Nelson. 

Secretary, Professor A. A. Stomberg. 

There are thirty-five members of this Naeed, men 
known throughout the State. Among other activi- 
ties, it is directing the organization of chapters in 
various Minnesota cities and towns and has a 
committee for this purpose. It is through the 
advisory and local chapter organizations that the 
Foundation makes its work effective in many 
communities. * 


Lectures before New York Clubs 

In February, Dr. Leach lectured before two 

oups of women in New York—on the 2nd he ad- 

ressed an audience composed of the thousand 
members of the Rainy Day Club at the Hotel 
Astor on “Present Day Conditions in Scandina- 
via”; and on the 14th, he spoke before the National 
Civic Federation. This last lecture was one of a 
series on the ral subject of “The After-War 
Challenge to Women,” and Dr. Leach discussed 
post-war conditions in the Scandinavian countries, 
with especial reference to recent legislation. 

F 


Films for Chapters 

In reply to a number of inquiries that have re- 
cently come to us concerning Swedish films we 
can state that these may be obtained from the 
Oversea Film Trading Company, 220 West 42nd 
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Street, New York City, and from Palladium-Film 
(Skandinavisk Film-Central), Room 2007 Times 
Building, New York City. 

* 


A Five-Hundred Book List 

A List of Five Hundred Books by Scandina- 
vians and about Scandinavia has been published 
by the Foundation. This list is for the use of 
Americans and American libraries who have need 
of a compact list of authoritative works on the 
Northern countries now available in English, and 
of a selected bibliography of English translations 
of books by Scandinavian authors. Several per- 
sons familiar with library needs codperated in 
selecting this list, but the final selection and ar- 
rangement of titles was made at Harvard College 
Library. Mailed free on request. 

* 


A Generous Gift 

Dartmouth College Library has been supplied 
with full sets of the Review, Scanprnavian 
Cuiassics and Monocrarpus, and ScanpINAvVIAN 
Srupvrs, by John M. Poor, professor of astronomy 
at Dartmouth College. He has also arranged for 
the maintenance of these series in the future. 

, * 


A Jamestown Author 

Members of our Jamestown Chapter were espe- 
cially glad to see the recent extensive reviews in 
New York newspapers devoted to a book by their 
former townsman, Mr. S. Miles Bouton, And the 
Kaiser Abdicates, published by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press. His eight years before the war as 
Associated Press correspondent in Berlin gave 
him insight into German conditions, and he was 
one of first Americans to enter Berlin after 
‘the Armistice. He is now in Europe representing 
American publications,—among other cities, in 
Stockholm, where he has mastered the Swedish 
language. * 
A Distant Correspondent 

The Foundation has many correspondents the 
world over. On the Island of Mauritius, now a 
British, but formerly a French possession, the 
home of Paul et Virginie in the ian Ocean, 550 
miles east of Madagascar, lives a devoted friend 
of Scandinavian studies, M. R. Guerin, who has 
for years exchanged letters with the Foundation. 
M. Guerin has just published his first volume of 
Le Nord Littéraire, a work in six volumes which 
treats in turn the literature of Iceland, Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Finland. The introduc- 
tory chapter of each section gives a résumé of the 
literary history of the country under discussion, 
and is followed by a chronological list of authors, 
containing biographical as well as bibliographical 
data. + 
Our “Eyvind” Played 

The New York press devoted considerable space 
to the production of Jéhann Sigurjénsson’s Eyvind 
of the Hills, which began with a series of matinees 
at the Greenwich Village Theatre in February. 
Readers of the Review and all persons who have 
seen Mrs. Schanche’s translation of this play 
which, with The Hraun Farm, was published as 
Volume VI of the Scanprwavian Ctassics, will 
know something of its origin. The reviewers ac- 
claimed the play, but found Margaret Wycherly’s 
dominating interpretation of Halla worthy yet 
inadequate. ; 
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BRIEF NOTES 


The Nobel prizes for 1919 and 1920 have bee 
awarded as follows: 
Physics 

i919. Professor Johannes Stark (German). 

Awarded in 1919. 
1920. Professor Charles Eduard Guillaume 
(French). 


Chemistry 

The Prizes for 1919 and 1920 have been deferred 
until 1921 and the money available has been turned 
into a special fund for the chemistry group. 
Medicine 

1919. Dr. Jules Bordet (Belgian). 

1920. Dr. August Krogh (Danish). 

Literature 

1919. Carl Spitteler (Swiss). 

1920. Knut Hamsun (Norwegian). 
Peace 

1919. President Wilson (American). 

1920. Leon Bourgeois (French). 

The prizes are approximatel. ,000 and they 
are awarded December 10th, Alfred Nobel’s birth- 
day. 

* 

The French Minister of Instruction has ap- 
pointed’ a special committee for the Scandinavian 
section of the Genevieve Library, which has been 
growing of late until it contains about 40,000 


volumes. 
* 


A new book has been published by Sweden’s 
royal traveller, Prince Wilhelm, who contributed 
the story “The Two-and-a-Half-Day-Hut” in our 
Yule Number; it is called Between Two Continents, 
a popular and interesting book of travel from an 
expedition in Central America with the purpose 
of studying the little known culture of the ancient 
inhabitants of the ruin-towns. 


“Diplomatic Relations of the United States with 
Sweden and Norway, 1814-1905” is the subject of 
a valuable monograph by Brynjolf J. Hovde, pub- 
lished (1921) as volume VII, Number 4, of “Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies.” Many overlooked pages 
of history are opened up from diplomatic records. 

* 


It may not be generally known that many Swed- 
ish-American newspapers are currently received 
at the Library of Congress in Washington and 
that files of these papers are accessible to any 
reader who applies for them. 

* 


Norsk-Amerikaneren, an historical quarterly de- 
voted to the history of Norwegians in America, has 
again made its appearance, the current issue being 
for October, November, and December, 1920. It 
is published by Martin Ulvestad of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, who is already favorably known in this field 
to which he has given years of painstaking research. 

* 


A valuable history of the United States in the 
Norwegian language, recently appeared under the 
title “The American Nation,” by Halvdan Koht, 
professor of history at the University of Chris- 
tiania. Dr. Koht says that we fool ourselves as 
to what constitutes the development of American 
nationality when we think that our greatness dwells 
in the future, in reaching out ever to the new. 
The fact is that we build just as much upon our 


+ past, around the institutions solidly planted in the 


17th and 18th centuries. Surely a healthy and 
balanced growth. 
* 

The firm of Thos. Bennett & Sons, which for 
more than sixty years has aided the travellers in 
Norway, during the recent railway strike further 
earned their gratitude by inaugurating a system 
of automobile service which Sanit transpor- 
tation from Christiania to important points in 
distant parts of Norway. Some of these routes 
will doubtless be continued for the benefit of “peace 
time” tourists. 

* 

Denmark, the land par excellence of co-operation 
has, ean, Oo Edna Bryner’s How Denmark Is 
Solving the. Housing Problem in the Nation of 
January 12th, again demonstrated her ability in 
this form of enterprise through The Working 
People’s Co-Operative Housing Association of 
Copenhagen. The success of this organization is 
due largely to Mr. J. Christian Jensen, who not 
only succeeded in forming these associations but 
also in obtaining state aid for them through legis- 
lation. 

* 

A most conspicuous Scandinavian play in New 
York this season is Samson and Delilah from the 
Danish of Sven Lange. The reviewers devote much 
space to this drama, which is, perhaps, the more 
a tribute when most of the criticism is unfavorable. 
Magazines as wide apart politically as The Nation 
and The Weekly Review refer to it respectively 
as “a play on a tragic subject that never once 
touches tragedy,” and “It is almost as laborious to 
hide a vacuum as to fill one, and the play toils in 
the effort to conceal its idleness.” 

* 


Gudmund Schiitte, Ph.D., known to the readers 
of the Review, is the author of a highly inter- 
esting article in the Scottish Geographical Maga- 
zine, October, 1920, called “Primaeval Astronomy 
in Scandinavia.” It is to a great extent dealing 
with the rock carvings of Bohuslin, Sweden, show- 
ing-how the powers of Heaven were worshipped 
by the ancient people of the olden times. 

* 


Representatives of the Swedish population of 
Finland have proposed a constitution giving a 
large measure of independent administration to a 
district which shall be called Svensk-Finland. It 
shall have its own Swedish schools, bishopric, army, 
assembly, and governor. 

* 


The American Red Cross has been active in Fin- 
land during the past six months, not directly to 
help the Finns, who are now fortunately able to 
provide for themselves, but to give succor to 
refugees from Russia. From July to November, 
212,000 were fed and 20,000 were clothed. 


Dr. Henry Buergel Goodwin, Stockholm’s first 
and foremost photographer, acting on a suggestion 
of Mr. Frank Crowninshield, Editor of Vanity 
Fair, came to New York on the Aquitania, late 
in January. Dr. Goodwin was once “universitets- 
lektor” in Uppsala but a growing interest in pho- 
tography as an art finally caused him to give up 
his work at the university. His March exhibition of 


sixty-five prints was a distinct artistic and social 
success. 
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Three beautiful pieces from.a fancy Dinner Service of Blue-Fluted 
“Copenhagen.” Designed A. D. 1779 


INNER SETS of rare beauty and en- 

during charm have been produced by: the 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Works in Den- 
mark for the past 150 years. Each piece in 
this beautiful table ware is hand painted 
beneath the glaze by a Danish artist at the 
factory studio, and bears the Royal trademark. 


Pe 


PLAIN BLUE FLUTED 
Tea Sets—6 Persons—238 Pieces . . ... . . . §$ 36.00 
Luncheon Sets—6 Persons—38 Pieces. ... . .. . 67.00 
Dinner Service—12 Persons—108 Pieces . . . .. . 225.00 


MO 


ESTABLISHED 1746 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 


=== and DANISH ARTS, Inc. === 
AVENUE, Near 50th St.. NEW YORK 
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ECAUSE well-bred people 

recognize the value of lux- 

ury that is not ostentatious, the 

Waldorf-Astoria is an hotel of 

world-wide fame. Well-bred 

people of five continents know 
it intimately. 
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INSURANCE 


UNITED STATES MARINE AND FIRE BRANCHES 


Scandinavian American 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


F. H. & C. R. OSBORN, Managers 
72 Beaver St., NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT FIRE OFFICE: 


NEWMAN & MACBAIN 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW YORK 


THIS COMPANY INSURES RISKS UPON SECURITIES, BANKNOTES, 
BONDS, SPECIE, MERCHANDISE, AUTOMOBILES, FREIGHTS, HULLS, 
AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION AND MARINE RISKS 


Losses Made Payable in the Chief Cities of the World 


LONDON BRANCH MELBOURNE BRANCH SYDNEY BRANCH 
1 Old Broad Street, London 57 Queen Street, Melbourne 56 Pitt Street, Sydney 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


W. L. H. SIMPSON W. A. W. BURNETT J.H. WALTERS | 
Underwriter Sub-Underwriter Secretary 


When answering advertisements, please mention ‘THe AmERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Revizw 
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INSURANCE NOTES 
Free PRevENTION 
POULSEN & COMPANY vets societies wach for the eptiolien of 
ife and property against fire are urging t Ov- 
INCORPORATED ernment to erect My fire testing fakobebeey in con- 
43 CEDAR STREET nection with the State’s Testing Institute in Stock- 
holm. This would in some way correspond to our 
NEW YORK great Underwriters’ Laboratories in Chicago, IIl., 
built and maintained by the country-wide organ- 
ization, The National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Ge neva ] L; ns uUTaNCE ScANDINAVIANS IN Paris 


Of the 166 marine insurance companies doing 
Br oker. § business in Paris 74 are French and 92 foreign. 


Among the foreign concerns are 5 Danish and 8 
Norwegian marine insurance companies. 


MARINE 


Expansion oF BUSINESS 

FIRE The Association of Danish Marine Insurers 
have decided to introduce the following Standard 
AUTOMOBILE policies: Hull policy for steamers; hull policy for 
LIABILITY sailing vessels with motor; hull policy for sailing 
vessels; policy for hull interest (including general 
BURGLARY average and salvage clause) ; policy for hull inter- 
est (only against total loss) ; freight policy; policy 
LIFE, ETC. for fishing and fishing expenses; policy for money 
advance and calculation expenses, and policy for 

bottomry and average money. 


CHANGE IN CAPITALIZATION 
PHONE, JOHN 2510-2511 Danish Assurance Company, Ltd., organized in 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 1915 in Copenhagen, has decreased its share capi- 
tal from Kr. 6,000,000 to Kr. 4,000,000, all fully 
paid in. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Francis A. Donaldson & Co. 


GENERAL INSURANCE 


Fire, Marine, Liability, Compensation, Automobile, Bonds 


NEW YORK OFFICE PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
57-59 William Street 203 Walnut Place 


Reliable Information for the Exporter and 
Importer to Scandinavia 


may be obtained in either one of the following books: 


Swedish Trade Directory, Ed. 1920, 2 Vols., $25; 
or 
Norwegian Trade Directory, Ed. 1920-21, $17.50 


They cover the field. Please order to-day from 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE APRIL NUMBER 


Griocxar WE Lt, author of the article on the Olympic Games, is the pen name 
of a well known Swedish writer, on sport, whose contributions are often seen in 
Stockholms Tidningen. The editor of the Review met Glockar Well at Antwerp 
last summer, where the editor and his party were guests, at the Olympic Games, of 
Mr. J. S. Edstrom, president of the International Athletic Committee, and enjoyed 


the privilege of seeing the finish of the Marathon race from the Swedish box, 
directly above the tape. 


One of the great events of the American sportsman’s year is the announcement 
of Watter Camp’s all-American football eleven, an ideal team composed of the best 
players of the year. In the heated arguments that follow, in every city and village, 
no one asks “Who is Walter Camp?” He does not speak as a mere newspaper 
scribe, but as one having authority,—authority that comes from having played two 
years on the University nine and four years on the eleven, with two seasons as 
captain, before he graduated from Yale in 1880; authority that comes from having 
been Yale’s chief athletic advisor since that time, from having written innumerable 
books and articles on athletics and health, from having directed athletic activities 
in the naval training camps during the war, and from having originated the famous 
“daily dozen” exercises for the benefit of the general health of mankind. 


Cuaries SHERMAN Haicutr of New York has won international fame as an 


admiralty lawyer. He is a charter member of the Board of Trustees of the American 
Seandinavian Foundation. 


The New Classics 


The Family at Gilje—By Jonas Lie 


A domestic story of Norway in the 
forties. To many readers, it has seemed 
like living their lives over again to read 
this book. Lie has been called the 
“novelist of the sea and of Norwegian 


homes. 
Translated by Samuel Coffin Eastman. 
D. B. UPDIKE Price, $2.00, post free 


Che SHetrpmount Press The Charles Men—By Verner von 
232 SUMMER STREET Heidenstam 


BOSTON Accurate in its historic ound, this 
ss book of the exploits of the followers of 
PRINTERS OF FINE BOOKS FOR Charles XII, has a dramatic intensity 


that ranks it with the greatest master- 

BOOK CLUBS, INSTITUTIONS, AND pi of its kind, such as Tolstol’s War 

PRIVATE PERSONS and Peace. Translated by Charles 

Sc. Sc. Se. Wharton Stork. In two volumes. 
The Series of Scandinavian Classics, and Hust- Price, $4.00, post free 
vedt’s “Ballad Criticism’’ and Hovgaard’s 

“Voyages of the Norsemen,” in the Scandina- + Order from 

vian Monographs, were printed for the Ameri- 


The American-Scandivanian Foundation 
can-Scandinavian Foundation by this Press. 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rugs That Satisfy 


In choosing rugs for your liv- 
ing room, dining room, bed 
room, sun parlor, or porch—in 
fact any room in your home— 
CREX grass rugs will be found 
most satisfying. 


Their inexpensiveness, com- 
bined with natural simplicity 
and artistic beauty, makes them 
ideal for use the year ’round in 
any home—in town or country. 


GRASS RUGS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OF Ey 


CREX grass rugs are made 
in three weaves—DeLuxe, Her- 
ringbone, and Imperial, in a 
wide range of patterns and col- 
ors, and in all needed sizes. 


Don’t be deceived by imita- 


tions. Insist on the original 
with the name C-R-E-X woven 
in the edge of the side binding. 
It’s your protection and our 
guarantee of genuineness. 


Handsomely illustrated color cata- 
log with full descriptive matter 
mailed on request. 


CREX CARPET CO. 


212 Fifth Avenue New York 


COMMERCIAL NOTES 


Cuemicat Factories AMALGAMATE 

Aktiebolaget Kviiveindustri, in Sweden, manu- 
facturing synthetic nitrogen, has recently amal- 
gamated with Aktiebolaget Trollhitte Cyanidwerk 
with a combined capital of Kr. 16,000,000. The 
process invented by Engineer Thorsell is the basis 
of the large scale operations of these companies. 


Success or Stavancer Rapio 

Commercial intercourse between Scandinavia 
and the United States has been greatly facilitated 
through the Stavanger Radio, oa Director Heftye 
reports that on an or the station sends 7,000 
words daily across the Atlantic, some days even 
as high as 11,000 words. The charge is 90 Gre a 
word. In preparing the budget for 1921, Director 
Heftye reports a surplus of Kr. 400,000. 


Paper Inpustry DeEpressep 

Total exports of paper from Finland in the first 
ten months of 1920 amounted to about 111,500 tons, 
but shipments subsequently have decreased and 
are not expected to improve until spring. It is 
said that foreign customers are somewhat cau- 
tious about depending on large orders in future 
years because of the possibility that Russia may 
once more become Finland’s best customer for 
paper, as before the revolution. 


Norsk Hypro Earns 25,000,000 Kroner 

Under the chairmanship of Bank Director K. A. 
Wallenberg, the board of directors of the Norske 
Hydroelektrisk Kvaelstof A/S recently held its 
annual meeting at Notodden, when it was stated 
that the earnings for the past year amounted to 
24,855,617 kroner. It was voted to pay 15 per cent 
dividends to stockholders and distribute 2,000,000 
kroner in bonus among the workers. 


A “Coat War” in Denmark? 

Recent information from Denmark indicates that 
several countries are bidding for the coal business 
of that country, with prices constantly declining. 
Beginning with last December, the English were 
selling gas coal in Copenhagen for $12 a ton, when 
the American producers entered into competition. 
A month later American coal was selling in Copen- 
hagen for $10.50 a ton. 


Consuts To Caste Trape News 

In view of the rapid changes in economic and 
commercial conditions abroad, the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce announces that 
there is to be a new monthly cable service from 
its commercial attaches and trade commissioners 
in foreign countries. This service will be supple- 
mentary to the mail advices sent to the Bureau and 
for the purpose of further aiding American export- 
ers in studying the world markets. 


A/S Dasunretpt 

The Danish seed house of L. Daehnfeldt, Odense, 
at its annual meeting decided to carry over the net 
profit for the past year, 149,061 kroner, to this 
year. The company’s reserve fund amounts to 1,- 
176,556 kroner. The meeting paid its respects to 
the memory of the late Chr. Daehnfeldt, founder of 
the company, and its chief director. The chairman 
of the board, Bank Director Albert Hoeg, presided. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


JOHN ASPEGREN, Pres. NILS R. JOHAN ESON, Gen. Mgr. 


Cable Address 
“Scandamco Newyork” 


EXPORTERS 
Of All Kinds of Foodstuffs, Chemicals, 
Machinery Supplies, Etc. 


Felts, Wires, and Paper Mill Supplies of 
Every Description 


IMPORTERS , 
Of Wood Pulp, Paper, Iron, Steel, Etc. 


Head Offices 
50 EAST 42nd STREET 
New York, U.S. A. 
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THE PORT OF 


The depth of water in the Free Port is up to 
9.5 meters (31 feet) and in the Custom Har- 
bor up to 8.1 meters (26.5 feet). 


Inside the harbor there are bonded ware- 
houses, coaling depots with modern crane 












The Free Port Company, Ltd., undertakes 
the receiving, delivering and warehousing of 
cargo, and also issues warrants for goods 
entrusted to their custody, at low rates, un- 
der the control of the Danish Government. 
Favorable sites for factory plants, ware- 
houses, and storing are to let. All labor 
charges and warehouse rent are levied ac- 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Norway Wrirupraws Suiprrne Restrictions 

Owing to the prevailing situation in Norwegian 
shipping the Government has withdrawn most of 
the restrictions and taxation on the country’s 
merchant marine. This is particularly true in the 
matter of tonnage dues, maximum freight rate and 
other vexatious regulations against which shipown- 
ers have long protested. From the standpoint of 
Government income, the restrictions carried out 
their purpose, in that tonnage dues alone produced 
for the state 100,000,000 kroner, and the war tax on 
shipping amounted to several hundred million 
kroner more. 





PanaMa Canat TRraFFIc 

The volume of traffic through the Panama Canal 
during 1920 established a new record, with an in- 
crease of approximately 50 per cent over that of 
the year before. The tolls collected in December 
amounted to $1,007,875, the total for year being 
$10,295,000. Commercial vessels sing through 
the canal during the year omahered She carrying 
a cargo of 11,236,000 tons. 
New Liye ro Batic 
_ The East ee of Copenhagen has 
inaugurated a_ service een the Baltic and 
New York. A start has been made with four 
steamers, each of 10,000 tons, carrying both pas- 
sengers and freight. All ships fly the Danish flag 
and are manned by Danish seamen exclusively. In 
New York the interests of the line are looked after 
by Max Strauss and Mr. Jelstrup. 


TRADE AND SHIPPING 
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COPENHAGEN 


AND A 
THE COPENHAGEN FREE PORT 


The Port of Copenhagen, situated at the entrance to the Baltic, 
offers exceptional conditions for all transit and transshipping trade 
on the Baltic. Quay dues levied on the ships are very low. 


arrangements, large ship yards with dry and 
floating docks, etc. Steamship lines running 
to all principal ports in the Baltic, the North 
Sea, the Mediterranean and to transatlantic 
ports in the United States, East Asia, Aus- 
tralia, South America and South Africa. 


The Copenhagen Free Port lying at the entrance from the sound is 
the most modern part of the harbor. It is supplied with the most 
perfect appliances for loading and discharging cargoes, and with 
excellently constructed warehouses and sheds. 


cording to rates controlled by the Danish 
Government, ensuring all users of the Free 
Port reasonable terms. 


The Copenhagen Free Port Company, Lim- 
ited, will, on application, send its “Rates for 
Warehouse Rent and Labor Charges” to all 
parties interested. 


Be Safe At Sea 


an Ocean Voyage—Before 
Sailing, rent an 


Ever-Warm 
Safety - Suit 


Absolute yrosepiion. 
in case of accident, 
from drowning, cold, 

sure. Increases 
trip’s pleasure. In- 
dispensable for sick 
or delicate, for 
women and children. 
Put on in a few sec- 
onds. Approved and 
u by the U. S. 
Navy and by thou- 
sands of ocean trav- 
elers, yachtsmen, 
fishermen, ships 
+ officers, and marine 
\ men in general. 


FOR RENTAL $8 the VOYAGE 
(Also for sale at $60 per suit) 


NATIONAL LIFE PRESERVER CO. 


11 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
Some U.S. and Foreign Agencies Still Open 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


The 
Transatlantic Steamship 
Company 


LTD. 


REGULAR LINES OF STEAMERS FROM 


Sweden, Norway, and Denmark to South Africa, Australia (via 
Durban) 


Australia (via Suez), the Sunda Islands, the 


Persian Gulf, Senegambia, North America 


From Australia and Sunda Islands to Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark 


From South Africa to Australia 
From India to North America 


From North America to Sweden 


For further particulars please apply to 
REDERIAKTIEBOLAGET TRANSATLANTIC 


GOTHENBURG 
TELEGRAMS: NIKE, GOTHENBURG 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


=CANDINAVIAN- 
Ie 





SERVICE TO 
NORWAY, SWEDEN and DENMARK 
Direct PASSENGER LINE Between 


NEW YORK— 
iC . ti j Cl i ti . C. I gen. 
’ Stockholm 
(via Rail from Christiania) 


The Largest Steamship Line in Scandinavian 
Passenger Service 
Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw Passenger 

Steamers 
FREDERIK VIII OSCAR II 
HE&LIG OLAV UNITED STATES 
Excellent Passenger Accommodations. Modern 

Comfort. Unexcelled Cuisine 


For rates, sailings and other information, address 


SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 


GENERAL OFFICES: Passenger Department 


eeeenntk 


27 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 
117 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


1235. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
248 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Norwegian America 
Line 


For Freight and Passenger Rates 
Apply to 


Norwegian America Line Agency Inc. 
8-10 Bridge Street, NEW - YORK 


Telephone: 
Bowling Green 5570 


Benham & Boyesen 
Ship Brokers 
STEAMSHIP 


AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 


When answering advertisements, please 


544 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
702 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Telephone: Bowling Green 8788-89-90-91-92 
CABLE ADDRESS: “STRAYLINE” 


S.O.STRAY & CO. 


Steamship Agents 
and Ship Brokers 


11 Broadway, New York City 


Head Office at 
Christianssand S., Norway 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Kristiania 2 Karl Johans Gade 
Cardiff 2 Evelyn St. 

Buenos Ayres, 25 De Mayo 171 
Rio de Janeiro, Rua Sao Pedro 9 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


“Stavangerfjord” 
12,978 gross tons, Length 552 ft. 
“Bergensfjord” 
10,709 fT O88 ton tons, » Length . 530 ft. 


and ee Saas 


Short route to 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
option Bergen-Kristiania Railway or 
Coast route 


Norwegian America Line 
Agency, Inc. 
Passenger Dept. 

‘8-10 Bridge St., New York 


General Passen ts for th 
United States. rez P 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 
AGENCY, INC., 
Birger Osland, Gen. West’n Magr. 
115 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, 


REIDAR GJOLME, IN 
HOBE & CO. BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU Generel pats Agents for 
Cae e Northwestern Passenger Agents General yasoenges Agents for - Washi p Cone Ee British 
Avenue, South caThaed and ada, Arizona, Hawai Co aed 
Minn. and a hs Streets retic Bldg., 706 Third  - 
Francisco, Calif. Seattle, Wash. 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO., Ltd. 
Steamship Owners and ar 


REGULAR SERVICES FROM 


Montreal, St. John, N. B.. Halifax, N. S., St. John’s, N. F., New York, Portland, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Newport News, ‘and Norfolk 


To London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Cardiff, Hull, Leith, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Antwerp 
ALSO AGENTS FOR 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE and TRANSATLANTIC S. S. CO. JOINT SERVICE 
Passenger and Fast Freight Services to Gothenberg, Finland, and Russian Baltic Ports from New York 


PRINCE LINE 4 FURNESS-PRINCE LINE 
United States—France Service to Havre 
s to Brazil, River Plate, 


go Service 
Soret and East Africa and Far East FURNESS LINE, Ca:diff, Leith and Dundee 
gs on application Regular Sailings from New York 


FURNESS LIN LLO AUDO 
PRINCE = Fast Italian Mail Steamers to Genoa from 
Levant Service—Piraeus, Alexandria, etc. New York 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO., Ltd., General Agents 
Furness House, Whitehall St.. New York Telephone, 7800 Bowling Green 


Boston, Mass., 10 State St. Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bldg. Baltimore, Md., Furness House 


Norfolk, Va.. Bankers Trust Bidz. Newport News, Va. 
Montreal, P. Q.. Canada. Halifax, N. S. St. John, N. B. St Johns, N. F. Sydney, C. B. 


JAMES P. ROBERTSON, G. W. A., 111 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
F. C. THOMPSON, Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
Private telegraph wires between Chicago and other offices 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


(SVENSKA AMERIKA LINIEN) © 


Passenger, Freight and Mail Service Direct Between 
New York and Gothenburg, Sweden. 


Short Route to Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Russia, Germany, and 
other parts of the European Continent. 


Approximate time of journey from Gothenburg: 
Stockholm, 9 hours; Copenhagen (Denmark), 6 hours; Christiania 
6 hours; Hamburg (Germany), through trains, 19 hours; Berlin 


mes 
rmany 
through trains, 18 hours; Helsingfors (Finland), steamer from Stockholm, 20 hours. 


Triple-Screw S. S.“DROTTNINGHOLM” 


Length 540 Feet, Speed 18 Knots, 11,200 Tons Register 
Carrying Passengers in First, Second and Third Classes 


Twin-Screw S. S. “STOCKHOLM” 


Length 565 Feet, Width 62 Feet, 12,46 Tons Register 
Carrying Cabin and Third Class Passengers 


PASSAGE RATES: 


To Gothenburg, Malmo, Helsingborg, Chris- 
tiania, Copenhagen, etc. 

First Class 

Cabin .. eeeeeeeees 170 Minimum 


Second Class ..++. 170 Minimum 


Thee GAG00.. «.. couandchencacceee 
U. 8. War Tax Additional 


Excellent Passenger Accommodations. 
Unsurpassed Cuisine. 


Minimum 


PROPOSED SAILINGS 1921 


Stockholm .................Thur., April 21 
Drottningholm Mon., May 2 
Stockholm ...... Tues., May 31 
Drottningholm Thurs., June 9 
Stockholm .. Fri., July 8 
Drottningholm Tues., July 19 
Stockholm .... Sat., Aug. 13 


Bookings now received for all sailings and intending passengers are advised to make 
reservations early 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


Can. 


— I~. 7 Stree, = Me. 
ttle, Wash. 
268 Market quan ten Francisco, Cal. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
BETWEEN 
New York Boston Baltimore 
Philadelphia Montreal Portland, Me. 
. AND 
Liverpool Southampton Plymouth 
Bristol London : Glasgow 
Londonderry Havre Cherbourg 
Rotterdam Antwerp Danzig 
Hamburg Levant Mediterranean 


Through Bookings to or from principal points in 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, or DENMARK 


TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD—Special through rates to Egypt, India, China, Japan, 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and South America 
DRAFTS, MONEY ORDERS, MAIL OR CABLE 


GREAT BRITAIN SCANDINAVIA HOLLAND ITALY | 
SPAIN PORTUGAL FRANCE SWITZERLAND 


The nearest agent will be glad to furnish further information 
or any of the Company’s Offices 
21-24 STATE STREET ; NEW YORK 
Offices or Agents Everywhere 
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